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The Lehigh Valley reports that at Catherine, N. Y., the town 
and the county authorities have joined in a request that the 
gates at a certain highway crossing be 


Automatic removed and an automatic signal installed 
Crossing instead; one of the audible-visible sig- 
Signals nals (enclosed disk) which are used ex- 


tensively by this road, and were described 
in the Railway Age Gazette June 19, 1914. This signal, lighted 
by acetylene, shows white, night and day, when no train is ap- 
Proaching. The request will be complied with. What varied rea- 
sons may have actuated the minds of these public officers we do 
not know; but their reported opinion, that a signal which is 
“independent of the human element, and always on the job” is 
safer than gates, with an attendant, corresponds with that of a 
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well-known careful and conservative railroad officer who, from a 
thorough analysis of the grade crossing accidents on a large road, 
reached this conclusion some years ago. The installation of gates, 
of watchmen and of automatic signals is often governed so much 
by immediate expediency that science and logic seem to be of no 
account whatever. But the subject ought to be explored. The 
whole grade crossing problem bristles with difficulties, and this 
is only one of them; but the difference in cost between a watch- 
man or gate attendant and an automatic signal is so great that 
in every case where the expense of keeping men on duty is not 
justified, all necessary means should be employed to convince the 
municipal authorities that such is the fact. 


The “Equipment and Supplies” column in the general news de- 
partment of the Railway Age Gazette is once more beginning 
to look like “good old times.” In the 
issue'of October 22 the column reported 


$36,000,000 
ra orders for no less than 90 locomotives, 
Oedeve 6,800 freight cars and 74,500 tons of rails, 


making the third week in October the best 
thus far this year, with the exception of the third week in May, 
when the Pennsylvania placed its order for 50 engines and 16,145 
cars. But in the issue of October 29 the record of the week 
before was shaded into insignificance. There were reported 
orders for 177 locomotives, 12,889 cars (counting only the orders 
since confirmed) and 40,000 tons of rails, omitting the Penn- 
sylvania’s order for 175,000 tons of rails, which came to our 
attention but a few hours after the paper had gone to press. 
It is interesting to observe that the orders for new locomotives 
reported in these two issues of the paper had a total value of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000; for passenger cars, $240,000; for freight 
cars, nearly $20,000,000, and for rails (including the Pennsyl- 
vania’s order), $8,000,000; a-.total of $36,000,000 in contracts for 
rails and new equipment awarded by the railways of this country 
in a short space of but two weeks. Records kept by this paper 
show that the orders for locomotives, for domestic service only, 
this year to October 29 totalled 1,005, as compared with 848 
reported to the end of October, 1914; that the domestic orders 
for freight cars totalled 71,398, as compared with 67,820 up to 
October 30, last year, and what is most important, that for the 
first time in 1915 orders for locomotives and freight cars passed 
those of 1914 for a like number of weeks. The “Equipment and 
Supplies” column is beyond all doubt the best barometer of con- 
ditions in the railway supply trade field. 





The use of the telephone for train despatching is constantly 


increasing, and bids fair to become universal throughout | 
the country; but if anybody thinks the 
Morse Morse telegraph is dead and out of date, 
Operators in he is mistaken. A note printed in this 
Demand issue tells how the Pennsylvania Railroad 


gave a dinner party at Philadelphia for 


two of its Morse operators who took prizes at the San Francisco 


exposition. That, surely, is no sign that telegraphers are to be 
sent to the rear. Moreover, the increase in business just now 
is such that the Pennsylvania is hiring additional operators; and 
its school for station agents, at Bedford, Pa., which gives in- 
struction in telegraphy and in other station-office work is still 
running, full blast, and looking for new pupils. A dinner may 
be a matter of sentiment; but hiring operators is cold business. 
The continued activity of this school is of interest, aside from 
any consideration of the technical differences between the tele- 
graph and the telephone, in the evidence which it gives that the 
use of telephones is not to be made the occasion of a lowering of 
the grade of men (or women) to be employed for station work. 
It is not likely that the railroad company would be hiring many 
more telegraphers if satisfactory telephone operators could be 
hired at a much lower rate of pay. Looking only at the single 
task of sending and receiving messages or orders over the wire, 
the telephone makes it possible to use operators possessed of less 
intellectual ability than the telegraph requires; and in the first 
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days of telephone despatching this was suggested as a possible 
means of saving money. But, as every railroad man knows, a 
station agent ought to be a very versatile person; and the sim- 
plification of a single one of his many tasks affords no justifica- 
tion for reducing his pay. In a less degree the same is true of one 
who does nothing but handle messages. Ability as a telegrapher 
may indicate a better mentality than is necessary for speaking 
into a telephone; but it is a mentality none too high for the gen- 
eral duties of a station operator. 





SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG 


* the average ambitious young business or professional man of, 
say, 25 or 30 years, could determine what his career would 
be during the next 40 or 45 years, and what his position in life 
would be at the end of the time, he would be satisfied to deter- 
mine that his career should be similar to Edward Payson Rip- 
ley’s since he was 25 or 30, and that he should stand at 70 where 
Mr. Ripley stands now. Measured by every rational standard the 
Santa Fe’s president at three score years and ten ranks among 
the most all-round successful men of his generation. The tribute 
paid by the dinner given him in Chicago last Saturday night on 
the occasion of his birthday was one of the most splendid ever 
received by any man and was as sincere and well-deserved as it 
was splendid. 

Born in 1845, Mr. Ripley’s life almost spans the history of rail- 
way transportation. Entering railway service 48 years ago, he 
has had his great difficulties to overcome and his hard battles to 
fight, but from then to now his progress in influence, in achieve- 
ment and in reputation has been uninterrupted, so that to-day the 
prestige of his name and the authority of his wishes and opin- 
ions are greater than ever before. After a brief period of doubt- 
ful health a few years ago, he is again the very expression of 
hale robustness. Never did he have so many warm admirers 
and loving friends; never could he better enjoy a good book 
or a good game of golf. What more could any man ask for, 
much less hope for? 

Our age and country are supposed to be addicted to commer- 
cialism. The American business man is often described as the 
personification of this spirit. The dinner to Mr. Ripley was 
attended by most of the leading railway men of this country 
and by many of the captains of industry and commerce in other 
Everybody there knew that, measured by modern stand- 
ards, Mr. Ripley is not a rich man. But nobody spoke or 
even thought of whether he is or not. He was honored as a 
business man who has demonstrated administrative efficiency of 
the highest order united to a disinterestedness which has caused 
him to think almost solely of how he could promote the interests 
of the investors who entrusted him with the management of 
their capital and of the public which his railway served. In 
other words, he was honored as one of the finest exemplars 
American industry has produced of that spirit of trusteeship 
which should dominate in the management of all large corporate 
enterprises, whether railways or industrial concerns. Mr. Ripley 
without his great ability would not stand where he does today. 
But neither would he stand there without the exalted sense of 
duty to his stockholders and bondholders and to the public, which 
he has always shown. And his possession and exemplification 
of the spirit of trusteeship have been as important elements in 
his career as his business capacity. With less ability and a less 
exalted sense of duty he might have made himself a much richer 
man, as many other men with less ability and a lower sense of 
duty have done. But while he would have been a richer man 
he would not have been so great a man. True greatness consists 
of character united to ability. Of the two elements character 
is very much the more important, and it was chiefly a tribute 
to character which was paid by those who gathered at the dinner 
to the head of the Santa Fe. 

So long as even the business men of our country think so 
much more about how a business man serves others than about 
how he serves himself, it cannot truly be said that we are seri- 
ously dominated by commercialism. Probably in no other busi- 


lines. 
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ness in this country do those engaged in it honor a man so litt’: 
for serving himself and so much for serving others as in th« 
railway business. That is the main reason why some railway 
men who have served themselves first and their stockholders and 
the public second are not in good repute among their fellows, 
while all railway men are uniting to do honor to the “Boss of 
the Santa Fe trail.” ; 

Mr. Ripley has achieved great things for those. who have 
entrusted to him the management of their property. He has 
done far greater things for the public which their propert, 
serves. How much more he and the other great railway man- 
agers have done for the public than all the politicians, the legis- 
latures and the commissions that have combined, in the name of 
the public, to impose restrictions and burdens on railway man- 
agement! 


NEW CONDITIONS IN THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


ye another part of this issue is given an account of the proceed- 
ings of the special meeting of the American Association of 
Passenger Traffic Officers held at French Lick, Ind., on October 
26. This was one of the most satisfactory meetings ever held 
by the association, from the standpoint of the business transacted 
and the clear understanding reached on many important questions 
of common interest, and it is believed that the foundation was 
laid for a much more efficient consideration at meetings in the 
future of the matters with which the organization deals. 

There has been in the past a tendency in some quarters to re- 
gard these meetings of the passenger officers as junkets, devoted 
largely to speech-making and entertainment, and the fact that 
the association is not a legislative body, and therefore cannot 
itself enforce its conclusions, but can only. recommend them to 
the various territorial passenger associations for action, has 
sometimes made it appear that little progress has been made by it. 
But the record of the association for important achievements is a 
long one, and there has been, especially in the past few years, a 
marked tendency toward a more businesslike handling of the 
docket at each meeting. Not only was the determination to stick 
to business until the program was completed made manifest at 
the French Lick meeting, but plans were adopted which seem to 
lay the foundation for securing more prompt action on the rec- 
ommendations of the association, by the appointment of a general 
conference committee to follow the more important subjects 
through the territorial associations. Moreover, the reference to 
the executive committee of a proposal to curtail entertainment 
and speech-making at future meetings indicated a disposition on 
the part of the members to do more serious work. 

As Vice-President Daly of the New York Central pointed out 
in his address, there can be no question that the passenger de- 
partment is assuming a new dignity in many ways, and that pas- 
senger earnings are coming to be considered as a more important 
factor in both gross and net revenues. The passenger department 
has often been regarded largely as a mere adjunct of the freight 
business, and this, in addition to the difficulty of ascertaining 
much about the cost of the service, has led to the conducting of 
the passenger service on an extravagant basis and has sometimes 
prevented serious consideration of some of the most important 
problems connected with its work. The passenger business, as 
well as the freight business in some respects, is passing through 
a stage of transition from a condition brought about largely as 
the result of a period of excessive competition when rates were 
made by men whose main consideration was the gross revenue 
and who possessed very little knowledge of the subtrahend in the 
form of operating expenses. 

The recent orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
viding for a separation of the operating expense between freight 
and passenger service, and the decision of the Supreme Court that 
each branch of the service must stand on its own legs, seem 
likely to lead to new conditions in the passenger side of the busi- 
ness, which may help to secure a better return from the passenger 
service as well as give passenger officers a better opportunity of 
knowing something about the expenses chargeable to their depart- 
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ment, and consequently more about the relation of both rates and 
expenses to the net results. Many passenger officers feel that 
the fact that a good passenger man usually must be a good mixer 
has sometimes prevented recognition of their more solid quali- 
ties and the more serious features of their work, and are there- 
fore looking forward to the day when the new conditions will 
prevail, and when the business under their supervision may be 
lifted from the position of an expense to that of a net revenue 
producer. 

The fact that regulation of rates has passed into the hands of 
another set of men who know even less about the expense ac- 
counts than the railroad men, however much they may pretend 
to give consideration to the cost of service, has by no means 
taken their work out of the hands of the passenger officers; 
and the circumstance that they have been trained to keep in touch 
with the needs and wants of the public has in many ways adapted 
them for the very important work of educating the public re- 
garding the conditions in the railroad business. 





DENVER & RIO GRANDE 


B F, BUSH is president of both the Denver & Rio Grande 
¢ and the Missouri Pacific, and he is much too good a railroad 
man to let the physical condition of a property in his charge 
run down if there is any way of getting the money to spend 
on needed maintenance. The fact appears to be, however, that 
the Denver & Rio Grande simply did not have and could not 
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Total operating revenues for the Denver & Rio Grande in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, amounted to $21,823,000, a 
decrease as compared with the previous year of $1,770,000. 
Total operating expenses amounted to $14,290,000, a decrease 
as compared with the previous year of $2,171,000. After pay- 
ing fixed charges the company had a surplus of $935,000, as 
against $1,056,000 in the previous year. Cash on hand at the 
beginning of the year amounted to $2,607,000, and at the end 
of the year to $2,693,000. Leaving aside adjustments through 
profit and loss account the disposition of the surplus is ac- 
counted for by an additional investment in road and equip- 
ment of $559,000, and the retirement of $501,000 of funded debt 
and equipment trust certificates. 

The Denver & Rio Grande guarantees the interest and sink- 
ing fund payments, but not the principal, of the Western Pacif- 
ic’s $50,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The Western 
Pacific could not meet the interest charges on these bonds that 
fell due March 1, nor was the Denver & Rio Grande able to 
advance the Western Pacific the money. A receiver was ap- 
pointed for the Western Pacific on March 5, and negotiations 
are now going on before a committee representing Western 
Pacific bondholders and the Denver & Rio Grande looking 
toward some readjustment of the relations between these two 
companies. 

The Denver & Rio Grande operates an average of 2,571 
miles of road. At the end of the year 1,791 miles of road 
operated was standard gage, and 786 miles was narrow gage. 
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The Denver & Rio Grande 


get the money which it needed in 1915 for ample maintenance 
expenses. Maintenance of way expenses per mile of road in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, averaged $988, which was 
equivalent to a reduction as compared with the previous year’s 
maintenance expenditures of more than 25 per cent. If it had 
been possible to save sufficient in transportation expenses 
to meet the loss in operating revenue we may well be- 
lieve from Mr. Bush’s previous record and the showing he is 
making on the Missouri Pacific that this would have been done. 
As it was, a saving of 14 per cent was made in transportation 
expenses, with a decrease of only 7.62 per cent in the total 
ton mileage carried, and 7.48 per cent in the total passenger 
mileage carried. The average train load of freight was in- 
creased from 390 tons in 1914 to 433 tons in 1915, a remark- 
ably good showing. 

Repairs to some classes of buildings were almost suspended, 
as, for instance, fuel stations, on which $58,000 was spent for 
repairs in 1914, and but $4,000 in 1915, and shops and engine 
houses, on which $94,000 was spent in 1914, and but $26,000 
in 1915. There was a very large saving made in track laying 
and surfacing, on which $699,000 was spent in 1915, a decrease 
as compared with the previous year of $255,000. On the other 
hand, $578,000 was spent for ties, a decrease of but $98,000, 
and $128,000 was spent for rails, an increase of about $9,000. 
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and the Western Pacific 


It will always be an expensive property to operate, so large 
a part of its mileage being in the Rocky mountains with heavy 
grades and difficult operating conditions. On the other hand, 
a large proportion of its traffic is coal and ore, and it re- 
ceived a ton-mile rate—1.186 cents in 1915, and 1.201 cents 
in 1914. The total tonnage of freight carried in 1915 was 
10,103,000, of which 3,307,000 tons, or 32.7 per cent, was bitumi- 
nous coal, and 3,342,000 tons, or 33.1 per cent, precious ore. 
Products of agriculture in 1915 furnished 638,000 tons, or 6.3 
per cent of the total tonnage. This was 44,000 tons more than 
in the previous year. The loss in ore tonnage amounted to 
955,000 tons, or 22.2 per cent. This reflects the depressed 
conditions in the copper industry in the first nine months of 
the year. In the last three months of the fiscal year conditions 
began to improve, and since the close of the year conditions 
in the copper markets have very greatly improved. The great 
natural resources of Colorado have only begun to be tapped 
as yet. There are vast possibilities for cattle raising, fruit 
growing and agricultural development in the state, as well as the 
further development of its gold, silver and copper mines. In 
time probably also the Western Pacific will be the means of 
securing a certain amount of through traffic which it will han- 
dle in connection with the Denver & Rio Grande, but with 
the physical characteristics of the country through which it 
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runs such as they are, and with the fact that the through 
business will have to be handled in competition with the Union 
Pacific, and therefore at rates which are low compared with 
what the Denver & Rio Grande can quite properly charge for 
its local traffic, it will probably be many years before the 
through business is very profitable. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1915, as compared with 1914: 


1915 1914 
Average mileage operated...........c.ceee0; 2,571 2,583 
PE ee cies sneekesas onan ee $15,911,102 $17,058,445 
PO NEE A occ sccvbbeiobsevend 4,449,044 5,077,408 
DOIG. SOIR  POTERIES. < 64 50 kesececns eens 21,823,236 23,593,641 
Maintenance of way and structures....... 2,541,539 3,406,852 
Maintenance of equipment............... 3,992,351 4,318,512 
PPCM EPONEOS scsi ckeh snsb seers dau oe 477,425 497,431 
Transportation expenses ........--..eeeee 6,290,955 7,311,843 
Miscellaneous expenses ...........eceee. 345,487 401,182 
CTR RROGIES 5 knoe c ses cnvececicecw ses 651,215 585,069 © 
Transportation for investment—Cr........ 9,302 60,320 
Des GCN N BROCRODS, oi5005s cae esses esses 14,289,671 16,460,569 
Eg Sa aan arene ee eee ae ry a 1,020,606 1,009,144 
OO DRED 5 cnece ones ss neha hiss eewns's 6,511,607 6,123,564 
PE. occa cee ee kee Sc aee es oh oh ee 7,752,788 7,386,498 
Se NE 54 cache scenes So baedcueenseeenern 1,418,731 1,400,375 
Appropriations for sinking. funds and road 
Sn IEEE ng nana avepesacwsoneee 484,090 344,816 
DIE TLCUL SL GLE GekbuG Oss Sas oe eee ee Sheek eeee 934,640 1,055,559 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 


IF good business judgment, success in meeting competition, con- 

servative financing, success in opposing or preventing unrea- 
sonable regulation, and economical operation had been combined 
for all the railroads in the United States in the same degree that 
they are in the Louisville & Nashville, the railroad problem 
would now be less pressing and dangerous for investors, railroad 
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“The peer & Nashville 


men and the general public than it is. This is strikingly brought 
out in a year like the one ended June 30, 1915. 

The Louisville & Nashville operates 7,607 miles of road. The 
revenue from freight forwarded from the principal cities served 
by the road decreased as compared with the previous year, as 
follows: Cincinnati, 24 per cent; Louisville, 24 per cent; Owens- 


boro, 17 per cent; Evansville, 25 per cent; Henderson, 19 per cent; 
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St. Louis and East St. Louis, 30 per cent; New Orleans, 6 per 
cent; Mobile, 21 per cent; Pensacola, 16 per cent; Selma, 25 per 
cent; Montgomery, 22 per cent; Birmingham, 25 per cent; Nash- 
ville, 11 per cent; Knoxville, 18 per cent. There was a loss of 
$8,300,000, or 13.85 per cent, in operating revenues as com- 
pared with the previous year, the total operating revenues in 
1915 amounting to $51,606,000, or the smallest revenue since 1909. 
Operating expenses amounted to $39,432,000 and net operating 
revenue to $12,174,000, the smallest since 1908. After the pay- 
ment of interest charges and rentals in 1915 the company had 
$4,860,000 available for dividends. It paid 5 per cent on its $72,- 
000,000 stock, calling for $3,600,000, and had, therefore, even in 
such a year of depression as 1915, a fair margin of safety. In 
1914 there was $6,645,000 surplus available for dividends and 
the company paid 7 per cent on its stock calling for $5,040,000. 
Thus, in an average year the owners of the property paid the 
interest on the borrowed money put into it, took a profit of 7 
per cent on the face value of their own investment, and invested 
in the property some additional capital in the form of surplus. 
In a bad year they cut expenses, took 5 per cent instead of 7 per 
cent profit, and maintained the policy of putting additional capi- 
tal into the property in the form of surplus. 

Total operating expenses in 1915 amounted to $39,432,000, a 
decrease as compared with the previous year of $5,551,000. Trans- 
portation expenses in 1915 amounted to $17,450,000* and in 1914 
to $20,638,000, a decrease of $3,188,000. The total number of 
passengers carried one mile was 499,879,000 in 1915, as com- 
pared with 577,421,000 in the previous year, or a decrease of 
13.43 per cent. Passenger-train mileage amounted to 10,352,000 
in 1915, a decrease of 2.79 per cent, as compared with the previ- 
ous year. By far the greater part of the $3,188,000 saving in 
transportation expenses was made, therefore, in freight serv- 
ice. The total ton mileage carried amounted to 5,144,000,000 in 
1915, as against 5,512,000,000 in the previous year, a decrease of 
6.67 per cent. The mileage run by revenue freight trains amount- 
ed to 14,162,000 in 1915, as against 18,004,000 in 1914, or a de- 
crease of 21.34 per cent. The average trainload was 347 tons 
in 1915, as against 297 tons in the previous year, an increase of 
17.16 per cent. This is a showing that the operating department 
may well be congratulated on. It is remarkably good. 

The Louisville & Nashville divides its expenses between freight 
and passenger service. On the basis of this division the expenses 
per revenue train mile in freight service were 191.89 cents, com- 
paring with 179.47 cents in the previous year, an increase of 6.92 
per cent, as compared with an increase of 17.16 per cent in ton- 
nage per train mile. In other words, the expense per ton per 
mile was reduced from 0.605 cents in 1914 to 0.553 cents in 1915,. 
or by 8.60 per cent. The expenses per passenger-train mile were 
99.99 cents in 1915, as compared with 101.60 cents in 1914, a de- 
crease of 1.58 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the earnings per passenger-train 
mile in 1915 were $1.21, and of freight, $2.50, while expenses were 
100 cents in passenger service and $1.92 in freight service, leaving 
a net per train mile of 21 cents in passenger service and of 58 
cents in freight service. 

The company increased its funded debt outstanding in the 
hands of the public approximately $6,000,000, by the sale of 
$7,500,000 Lexington & Eastern first mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
and the retirement of various small amounts of bonds and equip- 
ment trust certificates. Aproximately $2,706,000 was spent for 
additions and betterment to road and $2,019,000 for additions to 
equipment. The company had on hand at the end of the year 
$9,894,000 cash and $4,156,000 time drafts and deposits. At the 
beginning of the year there was $13,710,000 cash, with no time 
drafts and deposits. There are no accounts and bills payable. 

The Louisville & Nashville has been one of the very few rail- 
road companies to charge depreciation on its road as well as on 
its equipment. The Interstate Commerce Commission rules for 
accounting have permitted such a charge ever since 1907 and 





* The 1915 figures are in accordance with the new classification and the 
1914 figures are not revised, but the totals for general accounts, such as 
transportation, are comparable. 
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now specifically provide for.such a charge, but do not require it. 
The Louisville & Nashville had up to June 30, 1915, accrued 
$10,718,000 depreciation on its road, which stands on its books 
at a cost of $191,498,000, and had accrued $18,684,000 on equip- 
ment, which stands on the books at a cost of $54,522,000. This is 
very liberal depreciation. No one would question the soundness 
of this kind of accounting in a private business, and if a com- 
pany is strong enough to do so, it would seem the sound method 
of procedure for a railroad corporation. 

In the complaints against rates charged by the Louisville & 
Nashville brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the commissioners themselves would probably acknowledge that 
the company was better able to defend its rates than the majority 
of other railroad companies, which is a convincing argument that 
the Louisville & Nashville is not charging excessive rates. Its 
shippers and the traveling public served by the road are, as a 
matter of fact, getting better service than would be possible if 
the company was not as financially strong as it is. The $7,500,000 
bonds were sold at a total discount of $394,000, so that the rail- 
road company secured new capital on about the same basis as 
the combined governments of England and France. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation 
in 1915, as compared with 1914: 
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DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRONTON 


F head company on March 1, 1914, took over the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton from the reorganization committee 
which had bought the road under foreclosure sale. The first 
annual report of the company is for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915. Under the reorganization $8,000,000 adjustment mortgage 
5 per cent bonds were issued, on which interest charges up to 
January 1, 1919, are conditional on earnings. A first mortgage 
was placed on the property to secure an authorized issue of 
$1,000,000 5 per cent bonds, of which $950,000 were sold to raise 
money for the rehabilitation of the property. In the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915, the company fell short by $132,000 of earn- 
ing its operating expenses and the interest on these first mortgage 
bonds. 
A change of policy, however, was adopted in December, which 
it is thought will greatly increase net earnings. The company 
cancelled all its tariffs on coal and coke tonnage which provided 
tor hauling this freight at less than three mills per ton per mile. 
The new management’s analysis of the situation was that by ac- 
cepting coal at rates which yieded from two to three mills per 
ton per mile the road had to handle traffic that was unremunera- 
tive, and through congesting the road in September, October, 
November and December, when the greatest movement of other 
freight occurred, it made operation so expensive as to preclude 
” possibility of a reasonable operating ratio in the months of 
heaviest traffic. The experiment is a particularly interesting one. 
T he Detroit, Toledo & Ironton operates 441 miles of road, of 
which 344 miles is‘main single track, from Detroit to Ironton. 
From Ironton to the Kenova bridge across the Ohio river is the 
main line of the Norfolk & Western. Kenova is on the main 
line of the Chesapeake & Ohio, a short distance west of the 
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junction of the Elkhorn branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio with 
the main line. The Elkhorn branch at its southern extremity 
connects with the newly built extension of the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio. There is a route, therefore, from the Great Lakes 
to Charleston, S. C., on the southeastern seaboard. From the 
map which the Detroit, Toledo & Ohio includes with its first 
annual report it would appear that the company intends to make 
a bid for traffic over this route. A very early project in rail- 
road planning in this country was for a so-called three C’s route 
from Charleston to Chicago via Cincinnati. The difficulties of 
getting over the Blue Ridge and Allegheny mountains were so 
great that this early project was never carried out. The Clinch- 
field overcame these difficulties and such a route is now open. 
It would seem as if there were possibilities of developing a traf- 
fic in manufactures and merchandise southbound and in fruit 
and vegetables northbound over the route made by the Clinch- 
field and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 

Heretofore 56 per cent of the total tonnage carried by the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton has been products of mines, and a large 
proportion of this has been coal, on which the company got but 
a very meagre ton mile rate. The total tonnage of all classes of 
commodities carried in 1915 was 2,449,000, and of this, 30 per 
cent was manufactures as compared with 23 per cent in 1914. 
The freight density (ton miles per mile of road) in 1915 was 796,- 
000 tons. The average trainload of freight was 477 tons in 1915 
and 439 tons in 1914. The total operating revenue per mile of 
road was $4,005 in 1915, comparing with $3,431 in 1914. If the 
operation of the road is ever to prove profitable to its stock- 
holders it will have to earn very much more than $4,000 a mile. 
The present management, however, believes that the way to in- 
crease the earnings per mile is not to make a bid for traffic at any 
price, but to refuse traffic which cannot be handled at some mar- 
gin of profit and to try to develop, through service and other- 
wise, other classes of traffic which will yield a margin of profit. 

A comparison is made in the annual report of the company for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, between the operation in the 
last four months and the first eight months of that fiscal year. 
In the last four months the coal and coke tariffs which were 
considered unprofitable had been canceled. The revenue from 
coal and coke was $77,000, or 16 per cent of the total revenue for 
the four months, whereas in the eight months previous the reve- 
nue from coal and coke had been $522,000, or 41 per cent of the 
total revenue for that period. Other freight revenue in the four 
months amounted to $336,000, or 69 per cent of the total revenue, 
and in the eight months to $561,000, or 44 per cent of the total 
revenue. During the four months operating expenses amounted 
to $400,000, or an operating ratio of 82 per cent, while in the 
eight months operating expenses amounted to $1,233,000, or an 
operating ratio of 96 per cent. Thus, in the four months there 
was $89,000 net operating revenue, while in the eight months there 
was but $47,000 net. 

Whether or not the management’s diagnosis of the situation is 
correct cannot be definitely decided until two entire years of 
operation, one under the old system and one under the new, can 
be compared. All the indications are, from the twelve months’ 
figures which are given, that the management is right. 

The following table shows the principal figures for operation in 
1915. No figures for 1914 are given because there are no directly 
comparable figures which are available: , 
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SUPERHEATER LOCOMOTIVES AND GRADE REVISION 
Cuicaco, Ill. 
To THE Epitor OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

In your issue of October 8, 1915, page 637, I note a letter by 
M. E., in which he expresses some doubts as to the ability of a 
practical man to assimilate some of the statements made in 
my article on “Superheater Locomotives and Grade Revision” in 
your issue of September 10, 1915, page 469. I am afraid that 
the practical man has not applied his practical knowledge to 
the case in point. The first thing I notice is the diagram on 
page 637. In this diagram the ordinates are spaced for “Tractive 
effort—pounds.” The A. R. E. A. curves are taken from the 
tables on pages 469 and 470 of my article above referred to. 
These two tables show the drawbar-pull, the drawbar being at 
the rear of the tender. This is not tractive power at all, as 
subtractions have been made for the different kinds of friction 
usually found in the practical operation of a locomotive. 

Another important feature of these figures seems to have been 
overlooked. These curves are only applicable to the locomotive 
under the condition of firing given. For the information of 
those interested in methods of calculation it may be stated that 
they are based on actual tests, the figures for the saturated steam 
locomotive being based on the tests made at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair and those for the superheater being based on tests made 
at the Pennsylvania Railroad’s testing plant at Altoona. The 
only assumption that has been made is that a pound of coal 
will evaporate a certain number of pounds of water when the 

. grate areas and heating surfaces have a given ratio, this factor 
being ascertained by the tests cited. It has been found in the 
Altoona tests that a pound of coal will generate about the same 
weight of saturated and superheated (200 deg.) steam. How- 
ever, the weights: for a given volume are different. The basis 
I have usd is coal consumption, the same amount of 11,000 b. t. u. 
coal being used per hour on-each locomotive.* é, 

The saturated steam locomotive will have to shorten its cut- 
off at 5 m. p. h., but the superheated steam will fill the cylinders 
at8m.p.h. At5 m. p. h. for the saturated steam and 8 m. p. h. 
for the superheated steam, the two should have the same drawbar- 
pull, Each curve then follows laws of its own; the superheated 
steam being more nearly a perfect gas, the drawbar-pull does 
not decrease as rapidly. As to the difference between the two 
at 5 m. p. h., I do not know where “M. E.” gets his figures. 
finds a difference of 3,966 lbs. tractive power. The difference 
shown by Tables I and II in my article is 966 lbs. drawbar-pull. 
I am unable to say where the 3,000 lb. came from and must 
plead not guilty; 966 lb. drawbar-pull is a very small difference, 
and I very much doubt if any of our eagle-eyed practical men 
would be able to find it in actual operation. Apparently it is 
due to the superior “fluidity” of the superheated steam. In the 
calculation given the difference between the hauling capacity of 
the two locomotives on a 0.5 per cent grade at 5 m. p. h. is 
only 62 gross tons. 

The A. L. C. curve plotted with these curves is misleading 
without an explanation. These two curves show the drawbar- 
pull of a saturated and superheated steam locomotive of the 
same drawbar horsepower up to 20 m. p. h. This simply means 
that less coal is fired per hour for the superheater than for the 
saturated steam locomotive. I have made an entirely different 
assumption, that is, that they both use the same amount of 
coal per hour, this amount being about the capacity of a good 
fireman. There will be a saving per gross ton mile but not per 
hour. The boiler horsepower of a saturated steam locomotive 
can be increased say 30 per cent, by adding a superheater, if the 





C., shown by “M. E.,”’ seems to have been 


* The curve marked A. L. 
The B. t. u. apparently is taken art 


made for 5,500 lb. of coal per hour. 
about 14,000. 
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heating surface is not lessened, and the same amount of coal 
is fired per hour. Operating conditions may be such that the 
old locomotive was powerful enough. In that case a large saving 
in fuel will be shown. In other cases the trains will be loaded 
heavier and faster time made. In this case the saving will be 
partly in fuel and partly in other operating expenses. A case 
is conceivable in which a line may be so congested that the 
extra power will be used entirely for speed and there will be 
no saving in fuel. However, there will be a saving elsewhere, 
probably in overtime. 

“M. E.” uses the following language: “At this speed the 
A. R. E. A. curve for tractive effort for a saturated steam loco- 
motive shows 5,762 lb. From a practical point of view such 
figures will not substantiate service requirement.” I agree with 
him exactly, but in no place have I used the term “tractive 
effort.” The drawbar-pull is 5,672 lb. In the eastern territory 
with 15,000 B. t. u. coal this would be about 7,700 Ib. In the 
first case 5,672 + 5.4 = 1,051 tons behind tender would be the 
tonnage, and in the second case 7,700 + 5.4 = 1,425 tons behind 
tender would be the tonnage at 35 m. p. h. maintained speed on a 
level grade and not the 323 tons given by “M. E.” 

This gets us around to the point of train resistance per 
gross ton for different average weights of car. “M. E.” states 
that very few support the theory that train resistance does not 
increase between 4 and 30 m. p. h. I have seen votes taken where 
it was unanimously decided that it did not increase—also the 
reverse. As a matter of fact, this depends largely upon the 
kind of track. With 100 Ib. rail the increase will not start until 
a higher speed is reached than for light rail and track. i have 
secn dynamometer records that ran as low as 4 lb.; cthers as 
high as 8 lb. In this problem I took the highest grade track. 
If “M. E.” will plot a large number of points showing this 
data taken from dynamometer charts, he will have them spread 
over an area so large that it would not seem worth while to 
put a curve through thein, although it can be done mathematically. 
The principal thing to do to get comparable figures is to get 
similar conditions. “M. E.” also inquires, “Also in the case of 
time freight trains, do such theoretical calculations bear out 
practical service runs?” Page 469 of my article limited the cal- 
culations to slow freight. “Such theoretical calculations” may 
be made for time freight and may be expected to give correct 


results if the theory is understood and applied correctly. 


In conclusion, I wish to disclaim any intention of asserting 
that there is any such thing as general economics in cases of 
this kind. Engine districts vary widely, and figures made for 
one have no relation to figures made for another. The same 
method may be used, however, and this is the question of great- 
est importance. Calculations of the sort which I have gone into 
only expect to get at a yearly average. Daily runs and similar 
special cases may be above or below the figures given. Some 
seem to object ‘to “theoretical” computations in matters of this 
sort. There can be no other when one line has not been built. 
When a railroad finds that it cannot do business economically 
over an engine district it is going to do something about it 
if it has the money. That any calculations made are not in- 
fallible is well known, but it has always seemed to me that 
the correct point for a start in such matters is the locomotive. 
The whole district must be considered and not ong or two 
grades. : 

Paut M. LaBacu. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE AUSTRALIAN TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL- 
way.—In a recent debate in the Victoria parliament on the 
Kalgoorlie to Port Augustus Railway Loan Bill, the minister 
for home affairs remarked that he had been informed that the 
railway would be opened for traffic by the end of next year. Up 
to July 17 between 700 and 800 miles of track had been laid out 
of the total length of 1,053 miles. Rails weighing 80 Ib. per yard 
were being used, and the scheme allowed for a speed of 30 miles 
per hour, the curves and general characteristics of the railway 
permitting this speed. 

















Dinner to E. P. Ripley on Seventieth Birthday 


Three Hundred Railroad Menand Other Associates Honor 
Santa Fe President After Twenty Years in Its Service 


One of the most remarkable tributes ever paid to a man by 
his friends, associates and competitors was the dinner to Edward 
Payson Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, which also marked 
for him the completion of 20 years as the head of the Santa Fe 
system. 

The dinner was given by the officers and the directors of the 
company, at the Blackstone hotel, Chicago, on October 30, and was 
attended by over 300 personal friends, railroad men and other busi- 
ness associates of Mr. Ripley, including 200 Santa Fe men from all 
parts of the system, some of whom had been connected with the 
road throughout its history, and nearly all of the most prominent 
railway officers of the United 
States. 

The banquet hall was deco- 
rated with flowers, foliage and 
fruits representing the prod- 
ucts of the 13 states through 
which the Santa Fe system 
runs. An entire refrigerator 
car was required to transport 
them to Chicago. One of the 
most striking features of the 
decorations was a large Santa 
Fe emblem in electric lights, 
the mission cross, bearing the 
words, “Santa Fe,” which van- 
ished and were replaced by 
“Ripley.” 

Reverend Bernard Kelly, of 
Topeka, an old friend of Mr. 
Ripley, delivered the invoca- 
tion at the dinner. The speak- 
ers were: Charles S. Gleed, 
president of the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Company; 
Victor Morawetz, formerly 
general counsel and chairman 
of the executive committee of 
the Santa Fe; George B. Har- _ 
ris, chairman of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Frank 
Trumbull, chairman of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; Gar- 
diner Lathrop, general so- 
licitor of the Santa Fe, and 
Mr. Ripley. ; ‘a 

Walker D. Hines, general 
counsel of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, presided as 
toastmaster. In introducing 
the first speaker, he referred to the electric light emblem, saying: 

“When we speak of Mr. Ripley, we think of the Santa Fe, 
and when we speak of the Santa Fe, we think of Mr. Ripley. 
The two names seem almost interchangeable. The identity is 
so complete that- we are almost disposed to assume that Mr. 
Ripley was born president of the Santa Fe, but such is not the 
case, 

“Mr. Ripley was born and educated in Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, and then he worked four years in a wholesale dry goods 
house in Boston. At the age of 23, he began his railroad service, 
and for two years he was contracting agent for the fast freight 
line of the Pennsylvania System. Then he spent 20 years in the 
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service of the Burlington. He began as a clerk in the general 
eastern agent’s office at Boston, later becoming general eastern 
agent. Then he became general freight agent, then traffic man- 
ager, and then the all-around qualities of his railroad capacity 
received a very striking recognition, for although all his training 
had been in the traffic department, he was transferred to the 
operating department and made general manager. In 1890 he 
left the Burlington and went to the St. Paul as third vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of traffic, and stayed there until January 1, 1896. 
Then began the presidency of the Santa Fe. At that time he had 
lived in Chicago for 18 years and he had been in the railroad 
business 28 years. He knew the traffic end and the operating end, 
and he knew the West. 

“I want you now to hear 
what the Santa Fe’s experi- 
ence was before. it came with 
Mr. Ripley. The best quali- 
fied man in the country to tell 
you that is my fellow-director 
Charles S. Gleed, of Topeka, 
Kan.” 

Mr. Gleed spoke on the 
subject, “The Old Santa Fe 
and the New,” comparing the 
present situation of the road 
with the conditions that ex- 
isted before the receivership. 

Mr. Hines then introduced 
Victor Morawetz, stating he 
was the most active man in 
the reorganization of the Santa 
Fe, and that during the forma- 
tive period of the new Santa 
Fe he was Mr. Ripley’s most 
intimate associate in the finan- 
cial management of the com- 
pany. Mr. Morawetz spoke on 
the problems confronting the 
property when Mr. Ripley took 
charge of it and on the policies 
which Mr. Ripley put into ef- 
fect, saying in part: 


VICTOR MORAWETZ ON THE RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SANTA FE 


It is difficult at this time to 
realize the hopeless depression 
in business and the despond- 
ency in financial circles which 
prevailed at the time of the re- 
organization of the Santa Fe 
system in 1895. It was only through the assistance of Messrs. 
Baring Brothers & Company, of London, that it became possible 
to form a syndicate to underwrite the payment. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the reorganization com- 
mittee failed to foresee the great future of the Santa Fe 
system and to make adequate provision for its future capital 
requirements. For a number of years after the reorganization 
the work of reconstruction was seriously handicapped, because 
the only securities the company could sell were its general mort- 
gage bonds, and the amount of these that could be issued was 
wholly insufficient. It was only after the commencement of the 


period of unparalleled and nation-wide business prosperity about 
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15 years ago that the company’s credit became sufficiently estab- 
lished to enable it thereafter to raise the new capital that was 
needed by the sale of debentures, convertible bonds and bonds 
secured by newly constructed lines. 

All the railroad reorganizations planned at the time of the 
Santa Fe reorganization, and nearly all the reorganizations ever 
planned in the United States, have been faulty because they 
failed to make adequate provision for future capital require- 
ments. Rarely if ever have railroad reorganizers realized the 
abounding vitality and the unceasing growth of the country and 
rarely have they appreciated sufficiently that in the United States 
a railway system must develop and grow with the country. which 
it serves—that it must ever expand its capacity and improve its 
service. . 

Undoubtedly there will recur temporary periods of depression 
during which railroad earnings will fall off and railroad com- 
panies will find it impracticable to raise the new capital which 
they need. But, even during these periods of depression, popula- 
tion increases, the development of the country proceeds and 
wealth accumulates, and we know from experience that after 
each period of depression the prosperity of the country and the 
demand for additional railway facilities grow by leaps and 
bounds. Every railroad system, therefore, must be prepared, 
from time to time, to raise large amounts of new capital to en- 
able it to furnish the additional facilities which the development 
of the country demands. It is, however, obvious—as obvious as 
a church by daylight—that in the long run neither the Santa Fe 
company, nor any other railway company in the United States, 
will be able to raise the necessary new capital, unless investors 
in securities feel assured that railroad companies will be per- 
mitted by the governmental authorities to charge for their ser- 
vices enough to enable them to pay the increasing costs of labor 
and of materials, and also to pay a satisfactory return to the 
holders of their bonds and stocks. Mr. Ripley has built up and 


perfected a railway system that serves the country well; but 


whether his work shall endure and in future years the Santa Fe 
system shall continue to serve the needs of the country will de- 
pend on the policy which the people may adopt and enforce 
through their railroad commissions. 

When Mr. Ripley took charge of the Santa Fe system his 
first task was to improve the physical condition of the road and 
equipment as fast as the means at his disposal permitted. The 
Santa Fe soon became one of the leaders in the introduction of 
the latest improvements of equipment and machinery and gener- 
ally in scientific railway management. 

The results were due not only to Mr. Ripley’s exceptional 
ability and sound judgment as a railway manager, but also to 
his rigid enforcement of those elementary principles which are 
essential to enduring success in the management of any business. 
By rule and by example he enforced the principle that no officer 
should have any interest that might be antagonistic to the in- 
terests of the company and that all should co-operate with single- 
ness of purpose to secure the ultimate welfare of the company, 
without regard to any outside interest of influence. .It was his 
view also that the finances of a great railway system should be 
managed with the utmost conservatism and regard for the 
safety of its security holders. 

Mr. Ripley has done more than to build up a strong and pros- 
perous railway system. He has helped to develop and enrich a 
large section of the country and, by his influence and his example, 
he has helped to extend sound and business-like methods of rail- 
way management throughout the United States. 

Mr. Hines then introduced George B. Harris, who had been 
long associated with Mr. Ripley when both were on the Bur- 
lington and who was president of the Burlington during much 
of the time that Mr. Ripley has been president of the Santa 
Fe. Mr. Harris spoke on Mr. Ripley’s relations with the 
presidents of other railroads, praising his fairness in his rela- 
tions to his competitors. 

Frank Trumbull was asked to speak particularly with refer- 
ence to the public aspects of railroad problems and Mr. Ripley’s 
relation thereto. After paying a tribute to Mr. Ripley, he said: 
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FRANK TRUMBULL ON RAILROAD REGULATION 


The railroads of the United States as a whole are regulated 
by forty-nine interlocking directors—forty-eight states and the 
federal government. Freight cars go everywhere, shippers de- 
termine the routing of their freight; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can determine divisions of through rates, and if the 
railroads of Texas, for example, be crippled, there is impair- 
ment and waste not only in Texas, but in every state. 

Omitting figures, but stating facts, what is the situation of 
the railroads of the country, considered as a whole? Their 
net operating income for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
was not as great as in 1910, 1911 or 1912, and the loss in com- 
parison with 1913 was even greater. There are now abundant 
crops and various signs of returning prosperity, but who shall 
say whether this is permanent or only hectic? 

In the last four years probably not less than fifteen hundred 
million dollars have been dedicated by private investors to the 
public service in the form of additional railroad property, but, 
the net operating income of the railroads has been diminished. 
Is it any wonder that the investor feels that he may continually 
be in a dentist’s chair, and that there is practically no appetite 
for fresh railroad development, particularly at a time when in- 
vestors can get high rates of interest and big profits otherwise? 
If fifteen hundred million dollars have been required during years 
of restricted business, why not that much or more in the years 
that are immediately ahead of us—years of possibly greatly in- 
creased traffic? Where is the reserve preparation for it? May 
not the shippers, while saving in rates, have risked their profits? 
I do not argue the question of government ownership. Gov-. 
ernment has owned the wagon roads of this country for three 
hundred years and they are sufficient answer. It would be 
interesting, would it not, to have a governmental valuation of 
the wagon roads showing, as in the case of the railroads, the 
original cost to date, the cost of reproduction, etc. 

Many sincere and honest citizens ask why should not the 
railroads accept the same vicissitudes as general business. This 
is a proper question to ask and a proper one to answer. Govern- 
ment puts limitations upon the prices which railroads may charge 
and requires them to remain in business every day in the year 
whether or no. These are the two important features which 
differentiate the railway business from other business of the 
country. France has long since recognized this by guaranteeing 
to railroad owners minimum regional dividends. Great Britain 
has recently recognized it in temporarily taking over the man- 
agement of its railways, by guaranteeing to their owners returns 
equal to those prior to the war. Is not security of investment 
as desirable for the peaceful development of a people as for 
war? Under present conditions, investors take all the risk of 
the ordinary fluctuations of business and the risk of contradic- 
tory and confusing regulation besides. And that, of course, 
means pure, unadulterated speculation. 

I make no protest against regulation of railroads by public 
authority. Wise regulation is in the public interest, but if regu- 
lation is to be successful it must be responsible; it must be con- 
sistent ; it must provide some sort of assurance to future investors 
as to treatment which they will receive. If the treatment is 
niggardly, even in a few states, railroad investment will be re- 
stricted. If the treatment is liberal, railroad investment and en- 
terprise- will be stimulated. The fundamental weakness: of the 
present situation is that by reason of the inconsistency, the com- 
plexity, and often the contradictions, involved in the present 
system of regulation, the railroad officer cannot make any prom- 
ises as to the treatment which investors in his property will re- 
ceive. That is a difficult position in which to put any conscien- 
tious man, seeking additional capital. Again, no matter how well 
or satisfactorily the Interstate Commerce Commission may do its 
work, the entire fabric can be disarranged through counteracting 
influences of state commissions and legislative bodies. 

In introducing Gardiner Lathrop, Mr. Hines said: 

“The railroads have become a national institution and it is 
of vital importance to the public that the whole scheme of 
government regulation should be studied and overhauled. 
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When the time comes to do this I believe the public will realize 
the importane of giving careful consideration to the views of 
men like Mr. Ripley. It is inconceivable that the advice of men 
with such qualifications will be rejected in any public study of 


railroad matters. It may be said that the advice of railroad men 
is impaired by their self-interest, but I deny that any class in 
our country has a more direct or a more comprehensive interest 
in the successful rendition of public transportation service than 
the railroad men themselves. So I believe that one of the 
greatest functions of Mr. Ripley’s career is still before him, and 
that is to aid in the improvement of governmental regulation. 

“But now we come to the relationship which, though last 
in our arrangement here, is first and fundamental. It is where 
all of Mr. Ripley’s great qualities appear the greatest and all 
his lovable qualities appear the most lovable, and that is his re- 
lationship with his officers and his employees.” 

An abstract of Mr. Lathrop’s address follows: 


GARDINER LATHROP ON RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES 


It is my privilege tonight to speak of Mr. Ripley’s relations 
to his employees, including officers in that good generic term. 
To his officers he has always given the fullest measure of con- 
fidence, the largest power of initiative and the greatest inde- 
pendence of action, at the same time holding them to the strict- 
est accountability for the proper performance of their duties, 
and subjecting them to just but kindly criticism whenever the 
occasion demands it. Conferences upon matters of import- 
ance are invited and counsel freely furnished from the store- 
house of a mind which, after years of study and experience, has 
become master of every department of railway service. 

His dominant characteristics in dealing with his employees 
are justice and fairness, and like all big men he is plain in manner, 
easy of approach and always accessible, ready to hear and to 
heed what any employee, no matter what his position, may have 
to say. Every man is assured of fair treatment, and, if deserv- 
ing, he receives promotion in the line of service. Not long ago 
the chief executive of another system wrote Mr. Ripley to sug- 
gest a man for vice-president. Mr. Ripley replied that he 
found his vice-presidents among his own employees and that 
his correspondent should do the same, thus rewarding good 
service and furnishing an incentive to all employees to do their 
work faithfully, in the knowledge that when their time comes 
they will be recognized. 

It has been his policy, not only to guard the lives and limbs 
of the men under him by the promulgation of all necessary 
rules and the adoption of all safety devices of value, and the 
creation of a separate department to have this matter of safety 
in special charge, but also to foster a comprehensive hospital 
system, the support and management of which are participated 
in by both employees and officers. 

In addition to this, the company several years ago, at his 
instance, established a pension system, being a pioneer in pro- 
viding for a liberal minimum, whereby faithful employees, 
grown grey in the service, are enabled to retire at 65 upon a 
certain percentage of their wages, and to support their fam- 
ilies and themselves in reasonable comfort. 

But to my mind, the crowning act of his administration, in 
his relations with his men, was the establishment, at his sug- 
gestion and upon his initiative, of the system of reading rooms 
and club houses, not for the protection of life and limb, but 
for the mental, moral and social betterment of the men and of 
their wives and children as well. 

At these reading rooms and club houses, which now represent 
a large investment, are provided by the railway system news- 
papers, periodicals and good books, baths and beds at a nominal 
price, and at Needles, on the desert, where the thermometer is 
always high, a capacious plunge, rational amusements and, from 
time to time, lectures and concerts. Here, not only the men, 
but their wives and children, have a place to go and read and 
get diversion, and become acquainted with each other. As a re- 


sult, the saloon has been largely eliminated from the life of the 
men, their standards of living have been raised, and their inter- 
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course with their fellow-employees rendered more friendly. 

But above and beyond all, this substantial manifestation of in- 
terest in their welfare has made the Santa Fe men one great 
family, with Mr. Ripley as the acknowledged head, and with the 
common object of good service to be striven for by all. Asa 
result, a genuine sentimental attachment for the road has been 
developed with a loyalty and devotion to the company’s inter- 
ests unsurpassed, and the corporation, no longer soulless, has 
become instinct with a vitality whose spark was originally struck 
by our president, and whose development has been zealously 
fostered by him. 

If let alone, the Santa Fe employees are reluctant to strike. 
When trouble threatened once, some time ago, the superintendent 
of the reading rooms overheard some men talking. One said, 
“As long as that man Ripley’s heart is at the head of the Santa 
Fe there will be no trouble.” This tells, in awkward phrase, 
perhaps, the real secret of Mr. Ripley’s success as the chief ex-: 
ecutive of a great railway system. He has a head capable of 
conceiving big things, with rare administrative power and an in- 
domitable will to carry them into execution. But beneath the 
rugged exterior of this manly man beats a big heart, full of 
the milk of human kindness—safeguarding the lives and limbs of 
his employees, caring for them when sick and injured, minister- 
ing to the higher and better life of themselves and their families, 
and providing for their reasonable support when old age compels 
retirement. What wonder that the men admire, revere and 
love their chief! 


MR. RIPLEY’S ADDRESS 


As the 70 candles on the birthday cake burned low, Mr. Ripley 
addressed the gathering as follows: © 

Such things as have been said of and to me tonight are 
usually reserved for men’s tombstones—perhaps on the theory 
that a disembodied spirit may read them without emotion; but 
being still in the flesh and human, they are to me pleasantly over- 
powering, even if not entirely deserved. Our friend Sancho 
Panza remarked wisely that, “We are all as God made us, and 
some of us a great deal worse”—and perhaps the most that any 
of us can claim is that he has not dissipated the natural gifts 
with which he started in life and has made good use of his 
natural talents, or, in Sancho Panza’s language, has not made 
himself “worse.” 

And before proceeding I desire here to pay tribute of praise 
to her who joined her life to mine 44 years ago and has since 
provided the comforts and the rest of a quiet home, who has 
twice accompanied me through the valley of the shadow of 
death, who has watched over me mentally, morally and phy- 
sically, and who is mainly responsible for such success as has 
been mine in conserving mind and body. I ask you, friends, to 
join me in drinking the health of my wife. 

And, secondly, such success as has been mine has been due 
to those who have worked with me and than whom no more 
able and efficient men are in existence. No one man is of any 
possible consequence; no one man can accomplish anything in 
a large way without loyal and enthusiastic support. This support 
I have now and I have always had in unstinted measure—the 
“esprit de corps” of the Santa Fe has become known and is 
commented on by everybody everywhere, and I desire here pub- 
licly to declare my appreciation of it and to thank not only those 
present but the great body of employees. 

Thanks should be extended to our directors for the cordial 
support that has always been ours and the liberal backing they 
have supplied for all schemes looking toward the welfare of 


‘employees. Of the original 15 directors but six are still living, 


but I desire to state that in not any of the 25 or 30 who have 
at various times served on the board has there ever been any 
sign of self-seeking or effort to secure personal advantage. Each 
man has been “Santa Fe all the way”—and his vote cast in what 
he considered the best interests of the company without ref- 
erence to his own. 

We make no idle boast when we talk of our solidarity and our 
“team work.” We may confidently claim that there is as little 
friction in our machinery as in any institution of its magnitude 
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in the world. This condition begins with the directors—all busy 
men, with large outside interests, but all devoting their time and 
energies to the Santa Fe alone when in the board room; and it 
extends through all ranks and is ever noticeably present. 

Nor is this loyalty and enthusiasm the result of laxness in 


discipline or lack of efficient supervision. Not only do the em- 
ployees regard the company with a loyalty bordering on affection, 
but they perform their duties cheerfully and well. Not a day 
passes that travelers and others do not go out of their way to 
comment on the workmanlike and thorough manner in which 
things are done. I think the affection that men cherish for the 
railroad on which they were “raised” is very like that which one 
feels for his birthplace—the old home in which he played as a 
boy—it is a part of his earliest and happiest recollections, and 
no matter how far afield he may stray, or how high be his 


rise, he looks fondly back to the days of small things and to 


his. old associations. But while we congratulate ourselves on 
what we have done, let us take heed lest we become conceited. 
We read that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. Let us 
also remember that the higher one climbs the farther and harder 
will be his fall if he falls, and that we have established a reputa- 
tion which requires continued effort for its maintenance. 

Primarily, the corporation is organized for the benefit of the 
stockholders, but in safeguarding their interests those of the 
public must also be cared for. And in the interest of both stock- 
holders and public it is important that the moral and physical 
welfare of the employee be also looked after. This three-fold 
duty—to the public, the employees and the owners—is sometimes 
perplexing, but I think we can claim with confidence that cases 
of doubt have generally resulted in a solution beneficial both to 
public and employee, and the stockholder represented by your 
directors and officers has been willing to subordinate his interest 
to the other two. 

We have aimed at something more than a mere money-getting 
institution. We have sought to spread education and even cul- 
ture where little of either previously existed. The Santa Fe 
has been an educational institution in many ways. It contributes 
the services of its engineers to counties and municipalities desir- 
ing expert advice. It graduates from its apprentice schools year- 
ly something like 155 first-class mechanics; it maintains agricul- 
tural experts for the benefit of the farmer; it has set an example 
in architecture and has made life more attractive all over the 
southwest. Organized for profit and as a business venture, it 
has, I believe, fully lived up to its duties to the public as well as 
to its owners. 

This is not the work of one man—it is that of everybody—and 
I account for it on the supposition that we all realize that the 
company is fair and just, that it has the welfare of its employees 
constantly in mind, and that it aims to reward merit. Long may 
the Santa Fe continue to keep the high position among the rail- 
roads of this country that it now occupies. 

Nearly 20 years ago we began together what then appeared a 
somewhat doubtful struggle. We had 6,486 miles of road and 
not a mile of what to-day we would call good track. We had 
very little ballast, insufficient terminals, inferior power and me- 
chanical appliances and our credit was not of the best. We 
earned in the first full fiscal year $30,000,000. In the last fiscal 
year we operated nearly 12,000 miles, most of which could be 
classified as first-class track—about 1,000 miles of second track— 
and our power, equipment and terminals are second to none in 
the country; and last year we earned $117,000,000 gross. In 
short, our mileage has increased 72 per cent, our capitalization 
61 per cent and our earnings 284 per cent in the 20-year period. 

Those of us who have been doing this work know that it has 
been accomplished in the face of many obstacles, and that it has 
not always been easy, but we also know that it has been an ab- 
sorbingly interesting work, and that its success has been due to 
able support from above as well as from below. 

Let us not on this occasion forget to acknowledge our debt 
tc those who traveled with us over a portion of this long road, 
but who for various reasons left us—some of these like Walker, 
ligginson, Morton, Dun, Nicholson and Hurley, were taken 
from us to our great sorrow by death; others, like Kenna, Ken- 
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drick, Mudge, Biddle, Nixon, Gorman, Morawetz, Morse, left 
us for business reasons, or to fill high positions with other 
roads, and we are still fond of pointing to them as “Santa Fe 
exhibits ;” their successors were once their pupils. We hope 
these, our graduates, will not lose their affection for Alma 
Mater. 

Where all parts have been so well played it would be invidious 
to single out individual names, but I feel that I should call to 
your attention at this time the remarkable service performed by 
Victor Morawetz. His was the brain that ‘conceived the plan 
of reorganization and his the mind that directed the policies 
of the company for many years. To him, more than to any 
one, is due the freedom from entangling alliances and the 
financial independence it is our fortune to enjoy. His high 
standards and his ability have helped more than any other 
cause to put the company in its present enviable position. He 
has a worthy successor in Mr. Hines, but his advent was after the 
main struggle and when the battle was more nearly won. 

For myself, what can I say in appreciation of this occasion 
and of the feeling from which it grew. When the heart is 
fullest the speech is most halting. Association with you has 
been the greatest pleasure of my life. I cannot trust myself to 
say all that is in my heart. You have all been too good to me. 
This is the sunset glow. The shadows will soon begin to 
lengthen and the road grow more dim. But if I have lived to 
win the approbation of my contemporaries and to be of benefit 
to those with whom I have been associated, I can look with 
complacency on the signs of the closing day and go to my rest 
content. 

CONGRATULATIONS BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. Ripley’s tribute to his wife caused the most affecting 
scene of the entire evening. Mrs. Ripley sat in the. balcony 
and when Mr. Ripely proposed the toast, those present rose 
and with tears in the eyes of many, responded with cheer after 
cheer. Mr. Ripley received hundreds of telegrams of con- 
gratulations during the day, including many from men in the 
ranks. Each guest had written a personal tribute and these 
were all bound together and presented at the dinner. The 
Santa Fe board of directors met at Chicago during the day 
and adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the board, on the occasion of its meeting in 
Chicago on the seventieth birthday of Mr. Ripley, tenders him its 
hearty congratulations, expresses its continually increasing appre- 
ciation of the great value of his services to the company and 
to the country, and declares its earnest wish for the continuance 
of his vigorous health and strength through many additional 
years.” 

The list of guests at the head table is as follows: 

Theodore N. Vail, president, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company; A. C. Bartlett, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co.; William A. Fuller, J. J. Mitchell, president, Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank; J. C. Stubbs, former traffic director, Harri- 
man Lines; Rev. Bernard Kelly, of Topeka, Kan.; J. M. Dickin- 
son, receiver, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Frank Trumbull, 
chairman, Missouri, Kansas & Texas and Chesapeake & Ohio; L. 
E. Johnson, president, Norfolk & Western; A. J. Earling, presi- 
dent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; George B. Harris, chair- 
man, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Marvin Hughitt, chair- 
man, Chicago & North Western; Walker D. Hines, general 
counsel, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Edward P. Ripley, 
president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Victor Morawetz, 
formerly general counsel and chairman executive committee, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Edward E. Ayer, Ayer & Lord 
Tie Company; Milton H. Smith, president, Louisville & Nash- 
ville; George M. Reynolds, president, Continental & Commer- 
cial National Bank; Gardiner Lathrop, general solicitor, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe; John S. Runnels, president, Pullman 
Company; C. S. Gleed, chairman, Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Company; David B. Jones, chairman, National Zinc Company; 
John. F. Harris, Harris, Winthrop.& Co.; Frederic A. Delano, 
Federal Reserve Board; J. J. Glessner, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. 





American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers 


Committee Reports Included Those on Telegraph Cipher 
Code, Printing Folders and Charges for Checking Baggage 


A special meeting of the American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers was held at the French Lick Springs hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., on October 26. President Alexander Hilton, passen- 
ger traffic manager of the St. Louis & San Francisco, presided, 
and there were about 100 members of the association in at- 
tendance. President Hilton in his opening remarks called atten- 
tion to the fact that while the association is not a legislative 
body, and thus cannot put its recommendations into effect, it has 
an important function in originating and discussing subjects to 
be referred to the various territorial associations. 

L. W. Landman, general passenger agent of the Michigan 
Central, presented a report from the executive committee on a 
universal telegraph cipher code for handling interline passenger 
traffic business, for the purpose of not only reducing the ex- 
penses of telegraphing for sleeping car reservations and similar 
matters, but also saving time in ciphering and deciphering and 
greatly improving the efficiency of the service. Mr. Landman 
gave an outline of a complete cipher code, invented by J. Ed- 
win Dempsey, of Chicago, a code expert, formerly connected 
with the traffic department of the Chicago & North Western, 
who has compiled cipher codes for several large railroads, and 
is now at work on one for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
and who has been engaged by the executive committee to devise 
a code for universal use. The method employed in ciphering 
is unique, being in many ways a departure from the styles in 
general. use. The plan includes the code book, which need be 
placed only in the hands of such officers as desired, the agents 
requiring only single sheets containing parts of the code used 
in. their regular routine, and by its use the number of words 
in a telegram ordering reservations, etc., may be very greatly 
reduced, as single words are used to cover a vast amount of 
information. The plan was declared to be very simple and easy 
of manipulation. Illustrations were presented of the translation 
of ordinary messages into the code, showing in some cases a 
reduction from 42 words into 3 or 4. The executive committee 
was very strongly in favor of the plan, believing that it pre- 
sented possibilities for very large savings in expenses, and pro- 
posed to submit copies of the code to the passenger traffic officer 
of each railroad with a request for a statement as to whether 
they could adopt the plan. It was explained that the plan would 
only reach its maximum of efficiency if adopted by all lines. The 
salient point of the Dempsey cipher code is that it successfully 
harnesses all detail in such manner as to make necessary the 
use of only one or two code words in any given message 
and at the same time it makes such a phenomenal reduction in 
words, that the saving in tolls on messages sent over commer- 
cial wires is very great, while the railroad wires are relieved 
of a great amount of their burden. The committee was author- 
ized to incur the expense necessary to submit a complete report, 
with samples of the code, and an estimate of the expense to each 
railroad. 

C. A. Cairns, general passenger agent of the Chicago & North 
Western, presented a report as chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on association ticket paper, stating that a patent had been 
granted on the association’s form of multi-route ticket and out- 
lining a plan for a blanket bond to be issued by a surety company 
for all printers licensed to use association paper. The report 
was adopted and the secretary authorized to put the plan into 
effect, with a resolution urging all lines not already doing so to 
make use of the association paper and standard colors for tickets. 

The Committee on Official Digest of Fares and Divisions, O. P. 
McCarty, passenger traffic manager, Baltimore & Ohio, chairman, 
presented a report from Agent E. L. Bevington that the digest 
of fares, a comprehensive collection of the tariffs, arbitraries 
and passenger divisions of all lines, which has been found to be 


of very great assistance to the general officers in passenger ac- 
counting matters, is now practically up to date and complete, 
except as to the fares in western territory, where the tariffs 
are under suspension by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Committee on Adjustment of Disputes Relative to Divi- 
sions of Passenger Fares, O. P. McCarty, chairman, reported that 
peace and harmony apparently prevails, as no disputes had been 
submitted to the committee since the last meeting. 

A report was received from the territorial committees advis- 
ing of the progress made on subjects referred to the territorial 
associations at the San Francisco meeting. 

The Committee on the Printing of Folders and Other Adver- 
tising Matter and Economical Distribution Thereof, H. J. Phelps, 
general passenger agent, Illinois Central, chairman, reported that 
its recommendations for the curtailment of distribution of fold- 
ers in hotels and other public places had been adopted by the 
Western, Transcontinental and Central passenger associations, 
but are not yet effective, except in the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, pending the concurrence of other associations. 
On request the secretary read a report of the action in this re- 
spect of the Central Passenger Association, in which the folder 
committee had reduced the distribution from 1,141 places to 
about 600, by eliminating most cities of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation, and by a close supervision of the distribution. The Cen- 
tral Passenger Association committee reported that it had gone 
about as far as it could without the co-operation of other asso- 
ciations. After a discussion the present committee was dis- 
charged, as it had requested, and it was decided to appoint a 
new committee, composed of the chairmen of the territorial 
associations, to continue the work. In the discussion it was 
brought out that while the distribution of folders and other 
advertising matter has been reduced to a considerable extent, 
the money saved is the result of a closer supervision of the dis- 
tribution and does not represent the withdrawal of any service 
to the public. 

The Committee on an Additional Charge for the Checking of 
Baggage, A. B. Smith, general passenger agent, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, chairman, presented a recommendation, which 
was adopted, that the territorial associations give consideration 


_ to a plan for establishing. a 10-cent terminal charge for the 


checking of each piece of baggage possibly to be proposed in 
lieu of requiring a declaration of value on account of the un- 
limited liability imposed by the Cummins amendment. Several 
members expressed the opinion that such a plan would be ac- 
cepted without opposition, if the reasons for such a charge were 
properly presented, and it was stated that several commercial 
associations had already indicated their willingness to accept 
such a plan. 

The Committee on Revision of Joint Tariffs, J. P. Anderson, 
general passenger agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, chairman, was 
continued and allowed further time for presenting its report, 
with instructions to endeavor to work out a plan for the sim- 
plification of tariffs with a view to economy and to co-operate 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

No report was presented by the Committee on the Expense of 
Special Train Service for Organized Party Business, but it was 
decided that the committee should be convened at an early date 
at the call of the president. 

The Committee on Economies in the Operation of City Ticket 
Offices, S. G. Warner, general passenger agent, Kansas City 
Southern, chairman, presented a report expressing the opinion 
that unnecessary expense is incurred in maintaining city ticket 
offices at excessive rentals caused by competition among the 
roads for locations, and that offices can be secured which will 
give equally satisfactory service to the public in sections where 
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the rents are lower. It was the opinion of the committee that 
generally the expense of maintaining city ticket offices in cities 
of less than 50,000 population is not justified; that foreign lines 
should secure locations on upper floors and that wherever pos- 
sible it would be advisable for two or more lines to occupy 
joint offices. The report elicited a general discussion of the 
plans for consolidated ticket offices which have been adopted 
in St. Louis, Memphis and Dallas at a very large saving in 
rentals, but while there seemed to be a general agreement on 
the advantages of the plan where it has been tried, the opinion 
was expressed that local conditions in many cities would defeat 
such a plan, especially where the present leases expire at dif- 
ferent times. The report -was accepted as information, and the 
committee was continued to co-operate with local committees 
that may be appointed to investigate the subject. 

The report of the standing joint committee of the American 
Association of Passenger Traffic Officers and the Association 
of American Railway Accounting Officers, W. A. Lalor, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, chairman, 
presented a report urging upon all carriers the adoption of 
a uniform interline ticket at the earliest consistent date which 
will provide a uniform place on all tickets for the punching 
of one-half fare, second-class and baggage checked, thereby 
facilitating the work of selling agents, conductors and the ac- 
counting department. This recommendation was adopted and 
referred to the standing ticket committee. A recommendation 
was also adopted that the placing of prepaid ticket orders by 
telegraph or telephone be discontinued on January 1. The 
question of prepaid ticket orders was generally discussed. 
Many members were not in favor of discontinuing the placing 
of prepaid orders by telegraph, but desired to impose a scale 
of charges to cover the cost of the service. It was stated that 
the New England lines for several years have made it a prac- 
tice to require the purchaser to pay the cost of telegraphing, 
while the Texas lines have confined their practice to the sale 
of such orders across the counter, leaving it to the purchaser 
to forward the order. It was pointed out that the practice of 
telegraphing involved considerable additional service and fre- 
quently a large expense for telegraphing, and some members 
were of the opinion that it was no part of the business of a 
railroad to deliver cash with such orders, while others were of 
the opinion that the placing of such orders was a service which 
the carriers should render for a charge covering the cost. 

There was a general discussion of the relations of passenger 
traffic officers with the Interstate Commerce Commission, state 
commissions and commercial bodies. The subject was intro- 
duced by President Hilton, who in his remarks impressed upon 
the members the importance of continuing the work begun last 
year by the passenger men in addressing public meetings on 
the needs for higher passenger fares in the state. Mr. Hilton 
said this work should be continued throughout the country 
wherever possible. C. F. Daly, vice-president of the New 
York Central, said that this was the most important: subject 
on the docket of the association; that the work done by the 
passenger men in educating the public along these lines was 
worth five times the advance in freight rates which the roads 
received, and that nothing the passenger department can do is 
so important as educating the public as to the facts about the 
railroad business, the ignorance of which is responsible for much 
of the hostility to the railroads. Others spoke in the same strain, 
urging the importance of continuing the work and pointing to 
the fact that while no state legislature had restored the pas- 
senger fare they had passed little anti-railroad legislation. 

Four topics on the docket were deferred for discussion at 
the next meeting, as follows: “Improved Advertising Meth- 
ods;” “The ‘Automobile and Its Effect on Passenger Traffic;” 
“New Plans for the Docket” and “New Contract for Printing 
Association Ticket Paper.” 

The subject of the advisability of the curtailment or aban- 
donment of entertainment at meetings of the association, the 
abolishment of addresses of welcome by state and city officials, 
and representatives of local bodies at meetings of the associa- 
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tion, as well as the discontinuance of reports from co-operat- 
ing associations except in special cases involving subjects of 
peculiar interest, were referred to the executive committee with 
the idea of restricting the program of meetings more closely 
to the business of the association. 

The association went on record as being opposed to the use 
of specimens or imitation passenger tickets for advertising or 
other similar purposes foreign to the legitimate use of regular 
tickets. An amendment to the constitution was adopted, pro- 
viding that in the case of railways having two or more officers 
with the title of passenger traffic manager, assistant passenger 
traffic manager, general passenger agent and general ticket agent, 
all or either of these officers shall be eligible for membership, 
and each shall be entitled to a vote. This supersedes the plan 
of taking votes by lines. 

There was a long discussion of plans for making the work 
of the association more effective by the appointment of a gen- 
eral conference committee to consider prior to the meetings im- 
portant questions submitted by members, or by the territorial 
associations, and to endeavor to promote action on subjects of 
inter-territorial interest by the territorial associations in the ef- 
fort to secure harmony of action at a uniform date. It was 
decided to request each territorial association to appoint three 
members of a general conference committee to meet at the call 
of the president, as a temporary plan pending action to provide 
a more permanent arrangement by amendment of the constitu- 
tion at the next meeting. 

Following the meeting of the association there was a short 
meeting of the fraternal society. Secretary-Treasurer W. C. 
Hope, general passenger agent of the Central of New Jersey, 
presented a statement exhibiting a very satisfactory condition of 
its affairs. 

Charles F. Daly, vice-president of the New York Central, an 
honorary member of the association, visited the meeting during 
the afternoon and by invitation gave an informal talk on the 
increasing importance of the passenger department, in which he 
paid a high tribute to the work of passenger men. He said 
that railroads formerly were inclined to consider the passenger 
department as the “gold lace” department, and more or less 
of a necessary evil, but that it is now coming to be regarded 
more from a standpoint of a revenue producer, because the 
executive officers are relying on their passenger departments as 
the most important influence on public sentiment toward the 
railroads, and because the attitude of the shippers of freight 
toward a road is largely determined by the impression they re- 
ceive as passengers. Mr. Daly was formerly passenger traffic 
manager of the New York Central Lines East, and prior to 
his election as vice-president in charge of all traffic in 1908, his 
entire work had been in the passenger department. He said 
that the experience gained in passenger work had been invaluable 
to him as an executive officer, and had given him a point. of view 
regarding his work not possessed by most executive officers. 





ScottisH RatLwAys HanpicapPpeD By Lack oF MeEen.—The 
Scottish railways have been seriously handicapped by the .arge 
number of servants who have joined the colors. The Highland 
has been very badly hit, and this has had an unfortunate result 
in the locomotive department owing to a scarcity of fitters to 
carry out the necessary repairs.. Private firms which have in 
hand some new locomotives for the Highland, and which could 
carry out some of the requisite repairs, have also been suffering 
from a scarcity of men, coupled with the fact that they have 
been engaged on government work. As a result of this shortage 
of locomotive power, the company’s Buckie branch has had to 
be closed, and other restrictions were threatened. In conse- 


quence of representations to the Railway Executive Committee, 
a sub-committee of locomotive superintendents met at Perth on 
September 7, which, while protesting that none of the companies 
had an abundance of men or power, recognized that the High- 
land Company’s position was particularly bad, and recommended 
that a number of engines and fitters be lent to it—The Engineer, 
London. 
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CONCEALED DAMAGE* 


By W. H. STREETER 
Secretary, United Yard Masters’ Association, Duluth, Minn. 


One of the first things to be considered in a study of “con- 
cealed damage” is the loading of the car. Many car load ship- 
ments get away from their point of origin improperly loaded, 
owing to the fact that too much attention has been given by 
some over zealous warehouse foreman to reducing the cost of 
handling and loading freight and not enough to its proper 
stowing in the car. The results are that a few cents have been 
shaved from the pay roll of the warehouse and many dollars 
lost, by the car being rushed out improperly loaded. 

To eliminate claims of this nature, or at least to greatly 
reduce them, an inspector looking after carload shipments and 
seeing that they were properly crated and stowed would more 
than earn his salary, for the time and expense attached to 
tracing claims of this nature that could be saved would more 
than offset the added expense of maintaining such inspection. 
A few cents more a ton added to the cost of handling in the 
warehouse would also greatly tend to reduce losses of this kind, 
and careful crating of all extra fragile shipments would be 
another step in the right direction. I do not mean to imply 
that they are not crated at this time, but some of the material 
used is not what it should be and what is used is sometimes 
applied in a very indifferent manner. Better material and 
better workmanship. at a slightly increased cost would: give 
better results all around. 

Next in line we have the handling of car load shipments while 


in the yard. No matter how carefully rough handling of cars. 


is watched there is always the possibility of its occurrence. To 
eliminate this phase of concealed damage, would not it be a 
_ practical part of the scheme to have what might be called a 
“switching inspector,” whose duties would consist of traveling 
through the different parts of the yard where the work is 
going on, and educate the crews handling the cars on speed and 
distance? This is an all important factor in the switching of 
cars, and is something that takes a thoroughly competent man 
to judge safely. If the crew handling the cars are experts in 
this line, there is not apt to be much damage to any of the cars 
or their contents, but if they are not, the cars and the freight 
suffer, and to the inexperienced eye there is nothing to denote 
that such is taking place. This is where a switching inspector 
would have an opportunity to more than earn his salary. He 
would in no way have direct control over the crews as far as 
issuing orders or mapping out their work for them, but his 
efficiency would consist of working in conjunction with the yard 
master, traveling around through the yard and educating the 
men on the finer points of the work, giving advice where needed, 
and overseeing and coaching the work in general, as pertaining 
to the handling of the cars. 

Taking up the possibility of “concealed damage” occurring 
while the car is being handled in trains en route from one point 
to another, it is not absolutely necessary that a car get mixed 
up in a wreck while en route for its contents to become dam- 
aged. In these days of long trains and heavy power, the 
straining and shaking that a car gets under the most favorable 
conditions are liable to result in the damage of some part of its 
contents and especially so when attention and care have not been 
exercised fully in seeing that the contents were properly stowed 
and secured before the car was allowed to leave its initial 
starting point. 

Who is responsible for the claims that are constantly arising 
for “Concealed Damage” on through car load shipments that 
have come from a great distance, and have been handled by 
several roads? No one is in a position to say where and how 


the damage was done and it is for this reason that all of: 


the roads that have anything to do with the handling of an 
interline car-load shipment are called upon to participate - in 
the majority of the final settlements that are made for “con- 
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cealed damage.” Would it not therefore. be a good plan to 
create an office, to be filled by a thoroughly experienced and 
competent man, who would have for his special duties the inspect- 
ing of the actual conditions of all car load shipments originating 
off the line, this inspection to be made before the car and its 
contents are accepted unconditionally? In this manner if there 
had been any rough handling of the car prior to his inspection, 
and its contents had been damaged, proper notice could be 
given to the road making the delivery, a record taken and the 
fact that the damage was discovered before the car was ac- 
cepted would be sufficient proof to guarantee the non-liability 
of the road for which the car was destined. This plan could 
be worked out as a joint inspection if necessary to reduce 
any exceptionally high cost, but no matter how handled, either 
jointly or otherwise, it would go a long way towards reducing 
the total amounts paid out in the course of a year for claims 
that would otherwise have been saddled onto the road making 
the inspection. Inspection of this kind could also be worked 
out to good advantage in the handling of perishable shipments, 
particularly fruits and similar commodities that call for careful 
stowing and watchful attention while en route. 

Inspection of this kind, if faithfully carried out, would also 
be a very forceful incentive for all participating in the handling 
of a shipment to see that it was delivered to the consignee in 
first class condition. The time-worn and much-abused stereo- 
typed phrase of “No rough handling while in my charge” would 
be relegated to ancient history, for the parties at fault would 
before long become fully cognizant of the fact that the respon- 
sibility could and most certainly would be placed where it 
rightfully belonged, and with this fact continually before them, 
more care would be exercised in all departments, rough handling 


_of cars both on the road and in the yards would be reduced to 


a minimum, and the natural results would be that the factor of 
“concealed damage” would be reduced to one of the minor 
quantities, and shipments that had heretofore been delivered 
in anything but an O. K. condition could be surrendered to 
their consignee in first class order, and, if not, the road making 
the delivery would be in a position to say who was responsible 
for the damage, and the ensuing claim could be adjusted in a 
reasonably short period of time to the mutual satisfaction of 
all concerned. The fact remains, that, with a rigid inspection 
in force, more shipments would be delivered free from dam- 
age of any description, and more satisfaction derived from 
this by all concerned, than could possibly be gained from the 
adjustment of any claim, no matter how quickly adjusted or 
how liberal the settlement. 


RusstaAN REFRIGERATOR Cars.—In no European country has 
more attention been paid to refrigerator car problems than in 
Russia, and the war has not lessened activity in this direction. 
The Moscow-Kazan Railway has just come out with an ambitious 
program which provides for the construction of no fewer than 
87 eight-wheeled “isothermic wagons,” besides a considerable 
number of ice stores, including freezing rooms and an ice factory 
at Moscow with a capacity for 5,000 tons of merchandise. The 
total cost of these schemes is estimated at $1,845,000. A project 
is also in hand for new cold storage facilities at Orenburg and 
plans for special cold stores at Astrakhan and other Caspian 
ports. Quite recently the first trainload of frozen meat and fish 
arrived at Petrograd from Astrakhan. All the merchandise bore 
the journey admirably, arriving in excellent condition. The Rus- 
sian railways have taken a leaf from the books of the American 
lines by the provision of an exhibition or demonstration car. This 
is in the form of a museum refrigerator wagon and has been 
provided by the Causasian Railway, a line on which a constant 
refrigerated service is maintained between Moscow and the 
Northern Caucasus. The object of this particular vehicle is to 
give a practical demonstration to agriculturists and others within 
the territory of the Caucasian Railway of the possibilities in the 
way of refrigerated wagons, and the car is to journey a con- 
siderable distance, making stops at important centres en route.— 
Railway Gazette, London. 











Completing the Mount Royal Tunnel into Montreal 


This Project of the Canadian Northern Involves 


a Number of Interesting 


The Mount Royal tunnel, the most important link in the project 
of the Canadian Northern to secure an entrance into the business 
center of Montreal, is now nearing completion. The city occu- 
pies part of an island in the St. Lawrence river and is situated 
on a slope between the river and a long ridge 800 ft. high known 
as Mount Royal, a situation eliminating all approach by railroad 
except from the southwest and the northeast along the river, 
' which routes are already fully occupied by the Canadian Pacific 
and the Grand Trunk. The Canadian Northern chose to reach the 
city by what is apparently the only remaining route, namely, a 
tunnel through the mountain from the northwest, a scheme which 
enabled it to select a terminal site of particularly strategic 
position in the heart of the city. A complete description of the 
tunnel and the proposed terminal and an account of the construc- 
tion methods as far as they had been developed, was published 
in the Railway Age Gazette of October 10, 1913. 

The Canadian Northern now has a terminal in the northeast 
portion of Montreal at some distance from the business center. 
This connects direct with its eastern lines, but the western con- 
FE: 
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Details of Construction 


comotives will be used to haul transcontinental, express and local 
traffic which extends beyond the proposed electric zone, and mul- 
tiple unit motor cars will be used for the traffic inside of that 
district. Eighty-ton locomotives will be used, capable of produc- 
ing a speed of 50 miles an hour. The multiple init cars will 
weigh 50 tons and will have a speed of 45 miles an hour and a 
seating capacity of 70 passengers. The power will be 2,400 volts 
direct current. The contact circuit will be of the overhead cate- 
nary type, the character of the climate making a third rail inad- 
visable outside of the tunnel. A substation for power conversion 
has been built near the west portal of the tunnel and an auxiliary 
steam plant is contemplated near the Black river as insurance 
against any interruption of service. A yard is also to be provided 
near Cartierville for the classification of freight and the transfer 
from steam to electric traction. 


PROGRESS 


The tunnel is being built for double track and is 23.5 ft. high 
by 31 ft. wide. It is located almost entirely in rock, Trenton 
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Plan and Profile of the Mount Royal Tunnel 


nection is very circuitous. The main line west, which is not yet 
in operation, runs along the north side of the Island of Montreal, 
behind Mount Royal and follows along the northeast end of that 
ridge. The tunnel branch leaves the main line a mile or more 
east of Cartierville and enters the tunnel just west of the Outre- 
mont yard of the Canadian Pacific. The tunnel is 3.1 miles long 
and the proposed passenger terminal will be located immediately 
adjacent to the east portal between Mansfield and St. Monique 
streets and Cathcart and Laguachetiere streets, this site being 
one block southeast from St. Catherine street, the main shopping 
thoroughfare, and one block northeast of Dominion Square. As 
the tracks at the station will be 50 ft. below the level of Dorches- 
ter street, most of the station proper will be underground, with 
facilities arranged at various levels. The ground drops off rapidly 
toward the river and the plans provide for a future elevated rail- 
way over the lower part of the city for purposes of an elevated 
freight terminal and connections with the harbor. West of the 
west portal provision has been made for the model city—Mount 
Royal—a suburban project, the development of which is expected 
to pay a large part of the cost of the tunnel undertaking. 

All trains through the tunnel will be operated electrically. Lo- 


‘left until the last. 





limestone and Essexite with igneous dikes. The construction 
work has been characterized by highly developed tunneling meth- 
ods, resulting in rapid progress, including a record of 810 ft. 
of heading at one face in 31 working days, the highest rate of 
progress ever attained in America in rock of a like character 
up to that time. Center bottom headings were used, followed by 
breakups to remove the full section overhead, jumbo timbers 
being framed into the heading at the breakups so that the muck 
could be dropped directly into cars below. The benches were 
The use of an intermediate shaft afforded a 
number of headings and thus permitted the use of several types 
of drill carriages with and without muck handling equipment. 
This gave a good opportunity for a comparison of the several 
systems and demonstrated the greater efficiency of the carriage 
providing for the removal of the muck from the face by means 
of a belt conveyor. 

Practically all of the rock removed has been crushed for road 
material and concrete stone. All that is not used in tunnel ma- 
sonry or on the railroad is sold for local consumption about Mon- 
treal. At the city end of the tunnel the rock is turned over to an 
outside company as it comes from the tunnel, but at the west 
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portal the tunnel company has built a large crushing plant with a 
capacity of 1,600 cu. yd. daily. At the same point a complete 
repair shop was also erected, which has been utilized as well for 
the construction of a large part of the tunneling and transporta- 
tion equipment. 

The meeting of the last two headings took place on December 
10, 1913, and was followed rapidly by the completion.of the 
overhead portion of the full section, except for the last half mile 
in the east end of the tunnel. The removal of the benches was 
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delayed to the last to permit the use of a steam shovel to the 
best advantage, by carrying on the work progressively from the 
west end. The benches were shot down a sufficient distance in 
advance of the shovel to avoid possibility of interference. Bench 
drill carriages were used, which operated from 8 to 12 drills each. 
These carriages traveled down the heading, with arrangements 
at the sides overhanging the benches which carried the drills. 
The latter were the same as those used in the heading. A 1%- 
cu. yd. Marion shovel was used, ‘operating with compressed air. 
It was served by narrow gage tunnel cars having wooden boxes 
lined on the bottom and door ends with steel plates and handled 
by 6, 7 and 10-ton electric locomotives, taking power from an 
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Side Elevation 
Flanged Cast Iron Sectional Forms for Tunnel Lining Blocks 


overhead trolley wire carrying 220 volts direct current. The 
shovel commenced work at the west portal in August, 1914, and 
stopped in May, 1915, about one-half mile from the east portal, 
where the character of the roof necessitated a change in the 
method of tunneling. 

For a distance of about 1,100 ft. east from the end of the shovel 
work the rock in the roof is of such a character that it is not safe 
to take out the full section without following immediately with 
timbering or lining. In the first 200 ft. the section has been 
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taken out complete, except for the bench and the roof has been 
timbered; for the remaining 900 ft. a bottom heading 16 ft. high 
by 12 ft. wide has been driven without lining. It has been decided 
not to proceed with this part of the tunnel until it is convenient 
to follow the excavation of the upper part of the section with a 
permanent concrete arch as fast as the rock is taken out, the 
benches to be removed later. As the concreting of the lining is 
progressing continuously from the west portal, this portion of 
the tunnel will be completed when the lining has been brought 
up from the west, a distance of 2% miles. 
THE SHIELD SECTION 
In the last 1,650 ft. of the tunnel on the city end a boulder 
clay appears at the top of the tunnel section, replacing the rock 
which dips down to the east so that at the east end of the tunnel 
the clay almost entirely replaces the rock. This soft top re- 
quired a modification of the tunnel section and led to the adoption 


Concrete Block Section and Shield, Center Wall on the Right 


of the shield method of tunneling and the use of the self-support- 


ing concrete tunnel lining blocks invented by John F. O’Rourke of 
New York. The tunnel section consists of two separate tubes 
each with a semi-circular top made of concrete arch voussoirs 
cast separately, set into position and supported on either side 
by concrete walls and in the middle by a dividing wall made up 
of 10%-in., 65-lb. Bethlehem H-columns spaced 2 ft. 3 in. center 
to center and spanned by structural steel built-up lintels, all en- 
cased in concrete. The blocks are 2 ft. thick radially and 27 in. 
in the direction of the tunnel axis and were made in lengths of 
5 ft. circumferentially. They have plain faces on the intrados 
and on the radial joints, but are provided on one vertical face 
with concrete keys or tenons 12 in. by 20 in. in section and 7 in. 
high, while the opposite face contains depressions of the same 
shape to engage the projections of the blocks in the adjacent ring 
of the arch. 

A center bottom heading was used for this portion of the tun- 
nel also, being made of sufficient width to permit the passage of 
muck cars on either side of the center wall columns subsequently 
erected. The roof was fully timbered and in places where the 
division between the clay and the rock comes below the top of 
the heading it was generally found necessary to timber the sides 
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as well. From this heading transverse drifts run at intervals up 
into the soft material on either side and from these drifts side 
headings were then driven longitudinally in the position of the 
two side walls, providing just sufficient width to permit the 
construction of forms and the concreting of the side walls from 
the level of the top of the sound rock to the springing line of the 
arches. The side drifts were generally at such an elevation rela- 
tive to the center heading that the muck could be dropped direct!v 
into the cars. No rock was removed except for boulders en- 
countered and such loose or unsatisfactory rock as was found 
overlying the solid rock stratum. The concrete for the branch 
walls was mixed by hand in the tunnel and passed into the drifts- 
in buckets. 

The shield is an application of common shield practice modified 
to suit the situation at hand, the parts of the two bores being 
joined -at the center line and operated and advanced together. 
It was supported by and traveled on the previously built center 
and side walls. The shield consists of two semi-cylinders made 





Shovel Removing the Bench Rock 


of structural plates and. stiffened by semi-circular structural 
steel diaphragms and girders which contain the operating gal- 
leries. The cylinders are of sufficient length to extend back ove1 
two or three of the rings of the arch last placed and project for- 
ward of them to form cutting edges or aprons under which the 
excavation was carried on. As the excavation was made the 
shield was advanced by means of 17 hydraulic jacks located on 
the circumference of the working galleries and bearing against 
the last completed rings of concrete blocks. An erector, a device 
for handling the concrete blocks, is pivoted under each working 
gallery and has four motions: rotation on the pivot by means of 
a pinion and ram-operated rack, radially by means of a ram within 
the erector arm, longitudinally in the direction of the axis of 
the pivot and rotation on the axis of the erector arm. By means 
of these four motions the concrete blocks were lifted from the 
cars, projected into the circle of the arch sufficiently in advance to 
clear the key lugs, rotated to line up with the key recesses of 
the ring last placed, brought into line vertically and then driven 
home, the keys entering the recesses. For the last operation the 
nearest shield jacks were brought into action to overcome fric- 
tional resistance between the blocks and were then left in bearing 
against the blocks to hold them in position with the assistance of 
he keys until all the blocks of a ring were in place, thus complet- 
ing the arch. The head of the erector engaged the blocks by 
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means of a 2-in. bolt which entered a hole in the center of the in- 
trados and screwed into a 2-in. nut case in the center of the block. 
All operations of erectors and all of the advancing jacks were 
controlled by valves conveniently located in the operating gallery. 
The power was derived from water at a pressure of 3,000 to 6,000 
lb. per sq. in. delivered in pipes from a duplex pump operated by 
compressed air and situated at some distance in the rear in a re- 
cess cut in the bench. The pump was moved forward from time 
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Yard for Concreting Tunnel Lining Blocks 


to time as the shield advanced to avoid excessive lengths of 
the high pressure pipes. 

The blocks were built to give slightly open ring joints when in 
place, which were closed up as the work proceeded by means of 
a cement gun, while a grouting machine was used at night to 
close up the 2-in. bolt holes in the center of the blocks and fill all 
voids outside the rings. The excavation in advance of the shield 
was carried on in a space just sufficiently wide to permit the men 
to work, thus affording them a maximum protection against falls. 
The shield was shoved forward whenever a space of about 27 in. 








Tunnel Excavated to Full Section—Before Lining 


was available. As the excavation was only carried to a sufficient 
depth to clear the erectors-as they are advanced, it was possible 
to drop all the material removed directly into cars in the heading 
below. The H-columns of the center walls were erected one at a 
time as the excavation advanced, and as they foul the top timbers 
of the heading it was necessary to remove the latter at the. same 
time. The bench was removed at some distance in the rear of 
the shield. Pneumatic hand drills were used and the shots were 
small to preclude any chance of injury to the blocks or to the 
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iron work of the center wall. The muck was loaded on to cars by 
hand. 

The progress at the shield depended upon the number of men 
employed and the number of shifts working. For a consider- 
able part of the time the shield was operated in a single 10-hour 
shift. The only work done at night was to place the center wall 
steel work and the grouting. With this program three rings were 
usually set in each bore each day. With 24-hour operation the 
progress would be increased to at: least six rings a day. 

All of the work with the shield method was in a portion of 
the tunnel with the least thickness of cover (from 30 ft. to 60 ft.), 
and was directly under a highly improved portion of the city. 
Because of this and the fact that the material is of a soft char- 
acter, some trouble was experienced in the start with surface set- 
tlement, requiring the shoring and bracing of a few buildings, but 
with increased experience it was possible to avoid surface troubles 
almost entirely. At the intersection of McGill College avenue and 
St. Catherine streeet there is an intricate network of pipes for 
various utilities, including some large size water mains. As 
settlement in such a situation would be likely to have serious 
consequences, special precautions were taken. The street inter- 
section was excavated to a slight depth below the pipes, and sills 
and props were placed in position so that the pipes could be jacked 
up if found necessary from daily observations. Planking was 
provided to afford a minimum disturbance of the street traffic. 
Spoil from the tunnel work at the city end which contained too 
much foreign matter to be passed through the rock crusher was 
brought up at the Dorcester street shaft and dumped into a 
bank on vacant property at this point where it was taken over by a 
contractor for disposal. 

Another shaft was provided at Cathcart street and was used to 
supply the iron -work for the center walls, the concrete ma- 
terial for the side walls and the concrete tunnel blocks from a 
material yard located close by. This yard included a plant for the 
manufacture of the concrete blocks. As shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, this consists of a trestle through the mid- 
dle of the layout about 20 ft. high with a yard on either side. 
At the street end of the trestle is a tower with bins which are 
supplied with concrete materials by means of a chain bucket hoist 
from a hopper at the street level. The mixer, carrying a small 


material storage bin, is supported on a truck which was run out . 


to any desired position on the trestle to spout the concrete to 
forms in the yards below on either side. 

The concrete block forms were made up of flanged cast iron 
sections bolted together and set on a steel plate supported on 
skids. The forms were arranged to fill the key lugs last and 
were fitted with a screw press arrangement designed to finish off 
the top of the key lugs to exact level and to insure perfect filling 
of all corners. It was found in practice that this device is un- 
necessary. The tenons were filled as high as possible, left for 
about an hour and then struck off to the level of the top of the 
form. The yards were served by traveling cranes equipped with 
hand chain hoists, for handling the form sections and the blocks. 
The latter were set on small flat cars and delivered to the Cath- 
cart street shaft. 


OTHER DETAILS 


The lining of the tunnel, except in the shield section, is being 
carried on progressively from the west portal, using the pneumatic 
mixing and placing system. In the main, one double track arch 
is used, notched into the rock of the side walls, except when the 
rock is bad or broken wide and thin walls are required to cover 
the irregularities of the rock. Only the arch is being concreted at 
present. The placing of a center wall will be postponed except at 
such points where it will be required to assist in supporting the 
top, or to serve as an encasement for the steel columns of the con- 
crete block section. Trimming of the side walls is carried on in 
advance of the lining. 

West of the west portal the line will be in an open cut through 
the city of Mount Royal. However, west from the portal for a 
distance of 700 ft. the line will really be under cover, the first 
300 ft. being cut and cover subway work and the remaining 400 ft. 
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comprising the local station of Mount Royal Heights. Part of the 
latter is under the Canadian Pacific tracks to provide grade sep- 
aration of the two lines. This portion of the station has been 
completed and the cross section shown in the accompanying 
drawing illustrates the character of the station layout. Reinforced 
concrete was used throughout under the tracks. On account of 
the increased loading, a row of columns was required next to 
the edge of each of the platforms, and to avoid interference with 
traffic on the Canadian Pacific it was necessary to build the cover 
of unit slabs which were set in place after they had been 
cured. 

- It is expected that the tunnel will be ready for use soon and it 
is intended to commence operation before the Montreal passenger 
terminal is completed, as the initial traffic can be taken care of 
with much less extensive accommodations than is contemplated 
for the complete terminal. The traffic for which the terminal is 
to be designed will, of course, not be realized until the suburban 
development is well under way. The entire tunnnel project is 
under the direction of S. P. Brown, chief engineer of the Mount 
Royal Tunnel and Terminal Company, Limited, the constructing 
corporation. 


STATE LEGISLATION RELATING TO OPERATION 


The Special Committee on Relations of Railway Operation 
to Legislation has issued Bulletin No. 73, including a table 
similar to that which has been issued in previous years, showing 
the classification of bills introduced and laws enacted relating 
to railway operation in the state legislatures which were in 
session in 1915. The statement shows that while the number 
of bills of this character introduced continues to be large, the 
number of laws enacted is considerably less than in 1913, the 
last year when most of the legislatures were in session. In 
1915, 43 legislatures were in session and the number of bills in- 
troduced was 1,097, while the number of laws enacted was only 
137. A comparison with the four preceding years is shown in 


the following table: 

1914 1913 1912 
in session 4 *14 42 *19 
236 1,395 292 
27 230 48 


Legislatures 
Bills introduced 
Laws enacted 


* Including special sessions. 
** This data not compiled in 1911. 


Bills relating to railway operation were enacted in 37 states. 


None were passed in Colorado, Georgia, 
ington or Wyoming of the states whose legislatures were in 
session. In addition to the reduction in the number of bills 
enacted there was also a marked change in the character of 
the laws passed, most of them relating to comparatively minor 
details of operation. The most numerous class of laws passed 
is grouped under the head “Miscellaneous,” of which there 
were 27, while 154 bills of this character were introduced. The 
next most numerous class relates to service letters, time and 
manner of payment, of which 73 bills were introduced and 15 
laws passed. 

The most numerous class of bills introduced were those relat- 
ing to employees, of which 348 were introduced and 30 became 
laws. Fifty-two of these related to size of crews, of which 
only one was enacted, this being in California; 116 to hours of 
service, of which 5 were enacted, in Alabama, Arkansas, Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma and Texas; and 64 to terms and conditions of 
employment, of which 9 were passed. Eighteen bills were intro- 
duced relating to voluntary arbitration, of which 3 were passed, 
in Indiana, Massachusetts and Michigan. A total of 83 bills 
were introduced relating to equipment, of which 12 became laws, 
including 1 relating to cabooses in Ohio, 4 to headlights in Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Nevada and New Mexico; 1 to repair of equip- 
ment in Arkansas and 6 to appliances required, in Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire and Ohio. 
Seventy-nine bills were introduced relating to passenger trains, 
of which 11 became laws. These include 5 relating to the 
equipment of passenger trains, in Florida, Illinois, Kansas, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, out of 38 bills introduced, and 2 
bills relating to the makeup of passenger trains, in Connecticut 


Idaho, Utah, Wash- 
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and Vermont, out of 4 introduced. There were 48 bills intro- 
duced relating to freight trains, of which only 2 were passed, 
1 of these relating to the speed of dead freight and 1 to the 
handling of explosives. 

A total of 23 bills relating to cars were introduced, of which 
3 were passed; 17 bills related to the furnishing of cars, of which 
2 were passed, in Minnesota and in North Dakota, and 6 relat- 
ing to demurrage and storage, of which 1 was passed, in Ver- 
mont. There were 11 bills relating to block and other signals, 
of which 1 bill relating to block and interlock was enacted into 
law in Arkansas, and 1 relating to switch lights in Missouri. 
There were 9 bills relating to clearances, of which 2 were 
passed, in Kansas and in Minnesota, 78 bills relating to crossings, 
of which 12 were passed, 17 bills requiring crossings, of which 
5 were passed, in California, Kansas, North Carolina, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. ‘Twenty-six bills relating to crossing 
protection were introduced, of which 2 were passed, in Indiana 
and in New York, 35 relating to the separation of grades, of 
which 5 were passed in Indiana, Michigan, New York, South 
Carolina and Vermont. There were 64 bills introduced relating 
to maintenance of way, of which 10 were passed; 75 bills relat- 
ing to stations, of which 11 were passed; 13 relating to hos- 
pitals and relief departments, of which 3 were passed; and 10 
relating to the payment of claims, of which none were passed. 
Forty-three bills were introduced relating to trespassers, of 
which 3 were passed, in North Dakota, Vermont and West Vir- 
ginia, and 11 relating to the destruction of property by tres- 
passers, of which 5 were passed. There were 5 bills introduced 
relating to the reporting of accidents, of which 1 was passed. 

California heads the list as to number of laws passed in any 
state, with a total of 14 out of 51 bills introduced. In Texas 
8 laws were passed out of 36 bills introduced, and in Kansas 7 
laws out of 64 bills introduced. The largest number of bills 
introduced was in Kansas, with 64. In Minnesota 60 bills were 
introduced and only 4 passed, and in Missouri 56 were introduced 
and only 5 passed. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE COMMITTEES ON THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY 


Since August 1, last, efforts leading to the reduction of loss 
and damage claims on the Lehigh Valley have been centered 
in the safety first committees, now known, instead, as the 
safety and loss and damage committees. These include a general 
loss and damage committee with the superintendent of trans- 
portation as its chairman, consisting of the assistant to the 
general manager, the assistant general solicitor, the freight 
claim agent, the traffic assistant, the chief of police and the 
general car inspector. There is also a bureau in the office of 
the superintendent of transportation maintained for the specific 
purpose of investigating and eliminating causes which lead to 
claim payments. To this bureau there is attached a corps of 
special agents assigned to specific territories covering the entire 
system who may be called upon to investigate an over, short 
or damage shipment even before a claim is filed. 

When the idea was instituted it was necessary to increase 
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the Lehigh Valley’s Division Loss and Damage Committees 
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the size of the division and shop safety committees. The 
division committees, now known as the division safety and loss 
and damage committees, each consist of the superintendent who 
is also chairman, the assistant superintendent, the trainmaster, 
the chief train despatcher, the master mechanic, a road fore- 
man of engines, the division engineer, a supervisor of tracks, 
a supervisor of signals, a supervisor of bridges and build- 
ings, the claims adjuster, the special agent and a police captain, 
yardmaster, foreman car inspector, roundhouse foreman, road 
engineer, yard engineer, foreman, conductor, yard clerk or 
checker, trainman, switchman, agent, section foreman and freight 
platform foreman. The supervisors, foremen and yardmasters 
each serve six months, and the men from the ranks are ap- 
pointed by the division superintendent and also serve for the 
same length of time. 

Reporting to the division committees are the shop safety 
and loss and damage committees at Sayre and Packerton, each 
consisting of one shop superintendent or general foreman of 
car repairs who acts as chairman, a general foreman, a sub- 
foreman or assistant, a foreman of car repairs, a foreman car 
inspector, a foreman of transfer of lading, a foreman of loaded 
car repairs, a general machine foreman, a shop adjuster, a 
piecework instructor and one man from each department. It 
will be seen that in choosing the committee members every 
effort is made.to get the interest of the man on the job and to 
give him responsibility. 

Each committeeman is expected to be constantly on the alert 
to prevent loss or damage; to keep the subject of preventing loss 
and damage constantly before his fellow employees, so as to 
impress them with its importance; to study the subject from 
the viewpoint of his own position, and to take proper action 
whenever the opportunity offers to prevent cause for claims. 
He is supposed to make suggestions to the chairman of the 
committee as to ways and means of effecting improvements 
in the handling of freight, and to take proper action upon 
suggestions leading to the prevention of loss and damage 
or regarding conditions to which attention is called by fellow 
employees. 

All employees are asked to take particular care to help in 
eliminating the following more common causes for claims: 
Rough handling in starting and stopping trains, in switching at 
stations, on the road, and particularly in yards; improper stow- 
ing of freight in cars and warehouses; loading freight liable 
to be damaged by water into cars with leaky roofs and doors; 
rough handling of freight by employees in loading and un- 
loading; failure to see that all package freight is properly 
marked, in accordance with marks shown on bill of lading and 
waybills; failure to trim down and brace freight before clos- 
ing car doors; failure to clean cars before loading; failure 
to note exceptions in the case of freight damaged when re- 
ceived from shippers; signing bills of lading without positive 
knowledge that freight has been received, and failure to prevent 
pilfering of freight from cars or packages. 

A great effort is being made to secure the co-operation of 
every employee who is in a position to help in any way. Every 
man is asked to be on the watch for things which may pos- 
sibly be productive of damage claims, and to assure his com- 
municating with the committee members special maiiing cards 
are provided. These are addressed to the chairman of the 
division committee and may be obtained in the yardmasters’ 
offices or from any committee member. An illustration of the 
card is given herewith. It is especially provided that cards con- 
taining information which may call attention to the action of 
fellow employees will not be used in the application of dis- 
cipline, and that such matters are to be handled strictly through 
the usual channels only. All suggestions are handled by the 
division committees in so far as they have jurisdiction, and 
those that are accepted are announced in notices from the 
office of the superintendent. It is hoped not only to reduce 
the O. S. & D. claims considerably, but also to secure the 
good will of shippers and consignees by the prompt atten- 
tion which is being paid to complaints of any kind. 


Canadian Pacific Mountain Type Locomotives 


The First Two Locomotives of This Type in Canada; the 
Leading Trucks are Equalized with the Driving Wheels 


By W. H. WInNTERROWD 


Assistant Chief Mechanical Engineer, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que. 


Because of the heavy grades on some divisions of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and on account of the desirability of maintaining 
schedule speeds with heavy trains without double-heading over 
these divisions, it became necessary to consider a type of locomo- 
tive more powerful than the Pacific type which is in use in the 
heavier passenger service. With this in view the company built 
and put in service in August, 1914, two Mountain type locomo- 
tives, which are the first of their type built in Canada. These 
locomotives were designed and built at the Angus shops, Mon- 
treal, and are identical in practically every respect with the ex- 
ception of the boilers, one of which is equipped with a Gaines 


By the American Locomotive Company’s method of calculating 
boiler capacity, the boiler equipped with the Gaines combustion 
chamber is rated at approximately 110 per cent and the other 
boiler approximately 105 per cent. By the same method the 
boilers of the Pacific type locomotives are rated at approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. 

The firebox equipped with the Gaines combustion chamber is 
7 ft. 4% in. wide and approximately 13 ft. 6 in. long at the 
mud ring. The grates extend toward the back tube sheet 7 ft. 
11 in. and have an area of 59.6 sq. ft. At the front of the 
grates is placed the vertical brick wall of the combustion cham- 




















Canadian Pacific Mountain Type Locomotive with Gaines Combustion Chamber Firebox 


combustion chamber firebox. They have 23%%-in. by 32-in cylin- 
ders, 70-in. driving wheels, and carry a boiler pressure of 200 Ib. 

Two classes of Pacific type locomotives have been in use, 
one with 22%-in. by 28-in. cylinders and 75-in. driving wheels, 
and the other with 21-in. by 28-in. cylinders and 69-in. driving 
wheels. The boilers of both classes carry a pressure of 200 Ib. 
The class with the larger drivers and cylinders has a rated tractive 
effort of 32,100 Ib., the total weight in working order, including 
the tender, being 361,000 lb. On account of bridge and right of 
way restrictions, the Mountain type locomotives are not as heavy 
as a number of locomotives of the same type in service in the 
United States. They have a rated tractive effort of 42,900 Ib. 
and weigh 443,000 Ib., including the tender. With an increase 
in weight of 22.7 per cent, an increase in tractive effort of 33.6 
per cent has been obtained. The accompanying table compares 
briefly the Canadian Pacific Mountain type locomotives and some 
of the same type operating in the United States: 


ber which is 10 in. thick and carries five vertical air passages, 
each 3 in. in diameter. The distance between the wall and 
the back tube sheet is 4 ft. 11%4-in. The brick arch is carried 
on four 3%4-in. arch tubes. 

The mud ring is forged and slopes downward from both front 
and back toward the base of the vertical bridge wall. On ac- 
count of the depth of the firebox the floor of the combustion 
chamber is raised above the level of the grates in order to clear 
the rear driving wheels, which extend into the firebox. 

The tubes in the boiler of engine 2901, which are 25 ft. 4% 
in. long, were beaded into place before the boiler was applied to 
the frames, with the boiler turned upside down. The center 
sag of the tubes was then toward the top of the boiler and 
when it was righted the tubes tended to straighten out. A test 
showed that they were practically straight and up to the present 
time they have given no more trouble than the shorter tubes 
in engine 2900. 








Can. Pac. 
2900* 


Tractive effort, 42,900 

PP MEL (MD oo ccu on kine aves ens nab awn ah oak 286,000 

i en, oc cibbvap kes aon cane ees ese 192,000 

Diameter of drivers, in 70 

Cylinders, diameter and_ stroke 

Steam pressure, Ib 

Heating surface, tubes and flues 

Firebox heating surface 

Superheater heating surface 943 

Total equivalent heating surface 5,564 

Grate area 59.6 
4.48 


Can. Pac. 
2901 


42,900 
286,000 
192,000 

70 
2314x32 
200 
3,929 


* Boiler equipped with Gaines combustion chamber. 


Seaboard 

Air Line 
47,800 
316,000 
210,500 
69 


27x28 


Missouri 
Pacific 
50,400 
296,000 
208,000 
63 


Rock 
Island 
50,000 
333,000 
224,000 218,000 
69 62 


28x28 28x32 28x28 
185 180 180 70 190 
3,805 4,200 3,165 3,396 
312 340 285 319 
1,075 761 865 
6,153 4,592 5,012 
56.5 66.7 


78.0 " 
3.68 4,14 4,38 


Great 
Northern 
61,900 
326,000 








Engine 2900 is equipped with the Gaines combustion chamber 
firebox. The boiler contains 210 2%4-in. tubes and 30 5%-in. 
flues. The length over tube sheets is 20 ft. 814 in. The boiler 
of engine 2901 is equipped with an ordinary wide firebox and 
brick. It contains 43 2%%4-in. tubes, 136 2%4-in. tubes and 30 
514-in. flues, the length over tube cheets being 25 ft. 4% in. 


The equalizing system between the engine truck and driving 
wheels is that patented by H. A. Hoke, assistant engineer, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and is in use on a number of Pennsylvania 
locomotives with four-wheel engine trucks. Its application to 
the Pennsylvania class E6s Atlantic type was described in the 
Railway Age Gazette for February 20, 1914, page 357. The 
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weight on the engine truck is equalized with the weight on the 
first and second pair of driving wheels, while the third and fourth 
pair of driving wheels are equalized with the trailer truck. The 
main equalizer fulcrum pin is supported in two steel castings 
fitted and bolted together directly beneath the cylinders. These 
castings serve also as a front frame cross tie, engine truck center 
casting guide and support for the engine truck safety hanger. 

The engine truck center casting is made of cast steel. Its 

















Leading Truck of Canadian Pacific Mountain Type Locomotives 


upper portion, which fits into the vertical guide, is made in the 
form of a hollow cylinder in the back of which is an opening 
through which the front end of the main equalizer passes. The 
bearing surface on the end of the equalizer is convex with a 
radius of 3% in., and rests upon a concave cast steel equalizer 
seat supported by the engine truck center casting. This seat 
is provided with guiding ribs which engage the sides of the 
equalizer to prevent the seat from turning under the latter. The 
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of the truck is 6 ft. 10 in., and in working order it weighs 11,250 
Ib. Actual service has demonstrated that this truck makes a very 
easy riding engine. 

The cylinders are of cast iron and are the same as those used 
on the Canadian Pacific standard Mikado and ten-wheel type 
hump switch engines. In designing them particular attention was 
given to the steam and exhaust passages, which are unusually 


direct and of liberal cross sectional area. They are fitted with 
standard 12-in. piston valves. 

The main frames of both engines are of vanadium cast steel 
and are cast integral with the front frames. The rear frames and 
the pedestal binders are of mild steel. Vanadium steel was also 
used in the crank pins. 

The engines are both equipped with a screw reverse gear, the 
hand wheel, screw bearings, locking latch and position indicator 
of which are the same as those of the standard gear used on 
Pacific and Mikado type locomotives. In order to maintain the 
standard direction of movement for the top of the hand wheel, 
which is from left to right toward forward motion and from 
right to left to reverse, the threads on the screw are made left 
hand. The motion of the screw block is transmitted to the reach 
rod through a reverse lever, the motion of the rod thus being in 
the opposite direction from that of the block. The reach rod, 
which is very long on both engines, is made in three sections of 
extra heavy wrought iron pipe. The intermediate section works 
in a cast iron guide. 

Both engines are equipped with Cole driving boxes on the main 
journals. These journals are 11 in. by 21 in., while the others are 
all 10 in. by 14 in. Canadian Pacific standard vestibule cabs are 
provided on both engines. 

The tenders have a coal capacity of 12 tons, and a water capac- 
ity of 6,000 imperial gallons and are equipped with air-operated 
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Boiler of Engine 2900 


lower part of the casting is rectangular in form and fits be- 
tween transverse vertical walls on the cast steel frame cross tie, 
which form the guiding surfaces for the lateral swing of the 
truck in curving. 

The truck is centered by double-faced wedges, the wearing 
faces of which are inclined 1 in. in 24% in. The vertical guiding 
walls of the frame cross tie are joined at the ends to longi- 
tudinal vertical walls 4%4 in. high, thus forming a rectangular 
reservoir, open at the top, which is kept partly filled with oil 
for the lubrication of the centering wedges. 

Through a reinforced extension on the front of the cross tie 
casting is a slot 2% in. wide and 16 in. long formed on a radius 
of 2 ft. 8 in. Through this slot is passed the engine truck 
safety hanger, a wrought iron eye bolt 14 in. in diameter with 
a tee head on the bottom end. This is hung from the equalizer 
fulcrum. 

The engine truck side frames are of steel cast integral with 
the journal box pedestals. They are of channel section and in 
the center of each is cast a spring seat in which rests a semi- 
elliptic spring. This is connected at the ends to inverted 
U-shaped equalizers, which span the journal boxes. Between 


the outer ends of these equalizers and the frame are placed coil 
springs, as shown in one of the illustrations. 


The wheel base 








with Gaines Firebox 


combination type, in which the underframe forms a part of the 
tank structure. 
The principal data and dimensions are given in the following 
table: 
General Data 


2900—Class H-1-a 2901—Class H-1-b 


CaN c laldccaleaiancke de calanneemoKe 4 ft. 8% in. 4 ft. 8% in. 
EOE. 6 a clcgne es cee cheevesn deren awa Passenger Passenger 

0 EEE er ere nee ore Bituminous Bituminous 
ENO OMNES 66 sia aacccad 4 o-< ae ewe weees 42,900 Ib. 42,900 Ib. 
Weight in working order............ 286,000 Ib. 286,000 Ib. 
WEIGHED OM UONIGOLO dias case ccains ce0e's'e 192,000 Ib. 192,000 Ib. 
Weight on leading truck............0.. 53,000 Ib. 52,000 lb. 
Weight on trailing truck.............. 41,000 Ib. 42,000 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in work- 

OPE IE OR ee ee eee 443,000 Ib. 443,000 Ib. 
Wiel DAS; GLiVINGs cc cicccscceeseess 18 ft. 3 in. 18 ft. 3 in 
ED I Ns hesic ce mcaeeusaccies 39 ft. 6in 39 ft. 6 in 
Wheel base, engine and tender........ 66 ft. 6 in. 66 ft. 6in 

Ratios 
Weight on drivers ~ tractive effort........ 4.48 4.48 
Total weight + tractive effort.............. 6.665 6.665 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers ~+ equiva- 

lent. ReaGinG SUSIACE™. «occ wee fecccecedss 625 539 
Equivalent heating surface* ~ grate area...80.7 93.4 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heat- 

ING SUrfaCe,” PEF Clfite .c.0cccivccaes eeecece 5.5 3.92 
Weight on drivers ~ equivalent heating 

RRO y dis Gh 55s 0 Cae cia Sedna inlws kien emecele 39.9 34.5 
Total weight ~ equivalent heating surface*. .59.5 51.4 
Volume both cylinders.............. 16.08 cu. ft. 16.08 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* ~ vol. cylinders. .299 346 
Grate area = vol. cylinders. .....cccccccses 3.71 3.71 
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Cylinders 
2900-Class H-I-a 2901-Class_ H-I-b 
Oo ERR Cee a a arr ere Te en Simple . Simple 
Diameter and stroke...........23¥% in. by 32 in. 23%4 in. by 32 in. 
Valves 
OE oe rey ek ee ee ke See Piston valve Piston valve 
TGUIURE. ares eh awcenu cae eceecer sere an ae 12 in. 12 in. 
Wheels 
Driving, diameter over tires..........+..- 70 in. 70 in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and . ' : 
EMMI se inis sinew a0 soon ess'nn 3050s s 1lin. by 21 in. 11 in. by 21 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and : d ; 
SS Orr eer OCC 10 in. by 14 in. 10 in. by 14 in. 
Engine truck wheels, diameter........ perees 31 in. : 31 in. 
Engine truck, journals............ 6 in. by 12 in. 6 in. by 12 in. 
Trailing truck wheels, diameter....... eres 45 in. oA 45 in. 
Trailing truck, journals........... 7 in. by 14 in. 7 in. by 14 in. 
Boiler 
et OC OOO . -Extended wagon top Wagon top 
Outside diameter of first ring............ 72 in. 72 in. 
Working pressure. .....csccess 200 Ib. per sq. in. 200 Ib. per sq. in. 


Firebox, length and width. .161% in. by. 887% in. 
Firebox, water space......... 6 in., 4% in., 3% in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter. .210—2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter. .30—5% in. 


96% in. by 88% in. 

5 in., 4% in., 3% in. 
43—2%4 in., 136—2¥Y in. 
30—51%4 in. 


Tihes and fittes, length. «oo. ssccsc 20 ft. 73 in. 25 ft. 33% in. 
Heating surface, tubes............0.. 2,552 aq. it. 2,887 sq. ft. 
Heating surtace, AMES. 66.5% .0660005% 6 850 sq. ft. 1,042 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox..........2.0.. 265 sq. ft. 221 sq. ft. 
Heating sttttace, total... .0:s..666c000 3,667 sq. ft. 4,150 sq. ft. 
Superheater heating surface........... 760 sq. ft. 943 sq. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface*......... 4,807 sq. ft. 5,564 sq. ft. 
GEREE HER Gace sos ce ca ws eros sarewen 59.6 sq. ft. 59.6 sq. ft. 
Tender 
DS oa docewresiens oo Vins tee siad sc wace Water bottom Water bottom 
PROBS fe casa see cas Combined tank and frame Combined tank and frame 
PE ce Wicca elk CA aie h eMe Fe OR ROTO 157,000 lb. 157,000 Ib. 
WHEEIS, GIAMEEED 56c.sccc wsge cesses ccs oxGOe MM. 36% in. 
Journals, diameter and length...... 6 in. by 11 in. 6 in. by 11 in. 
WGEAL CADAOIY. cisin' 4: Sb4 00 560% 6,000 Imp. gals. 6,000 Imp. gals. 
MORE CRONE aia s wie snedinin o.6ik ocwe 40 ou Owen 12 tons 12 tons 





* Equivalent heating surface 


: t = total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 
times the superheating surface. 


STRIKE OF FREIGHT HANDLERS IN BOSTON 


Reference was made in a news item in last week’s issue to the 
strike of freight handlers in Boston, which, from the railroad 
standpoint, has been settled, although the mayor and other city 
officials have continued their efforts to settle it along other lines. 

At 10:20 on the morning of October 21, a committee repre- 
senting between 500 and 600 freight handlers employed by the 
road called on President Hustis, of the Boston & Maine, and 
informed him that unless these men were granted an increase of 
15 per cent. in their wages and pay for holidays, whether they 
worked or not, they would strike at 12 o’clock, or 1 hour and 
40 minutes after the notice was given. The men had had a 
conference the previous morning with General Manager Pollock, 
but gave no ultimatum or intention of their purpose to strike. 
President Hustis pointed out that the rates of pay on the Boston 
& Maine were the same as those on other roads entering Boston, 
and that if it were true, as stated, that the other Boston 
roads were considering a revision of rates, the Boston & Maine 
would, of course, not ignore any adjustment that might be made. 
He informed them of the financial condition of the road, that 
the stockholders had been, and are, getting no return on their 
investment, and that the men had presented no argument as to 
why any increase should be granted other than that the men 
demanded it. The committee was urged to delay action until its 
statements about the intentions of other roads could be in- 
vestigated, and their attention was called to the great responsi- 
bility it was assuming in ordering a strike in this summary 
manner, because if the strike was unsuccessful the men would 
be left in a sorry position. 

The committee called a strike of the men, and the manage- 
ment at once took action to fill their places, the employees 
secured being largely residents of Boston or surrounding towns, 
who were in need of employment. They were paid $2.30 for 
10 hours’ work, the rate of the men who struck, and the stan- 
dard for steam roads in the territory. These men were secured 
with the understanding that they would be given regular employ- 
ment if they were found to be adapted to the work. 

James M. Curley, mayor of Boston, called a conference on 
October 23, with a view to adjusting the dispute, at which the 
road was represented by Attorney Charles S. Pierce, and the 
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mayor submitted a proposition that the men return to work at 
the old rates, pending submission of the entire matter to the 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for adjudication. 
The mayor made the same proposition in a letter to Mr. Hustis, 
who replied, setting forth the facts in the case, and stating that 
the strikers had failed to recognize the orderly procedure estab- 
lished for dealing with such matters, that the men who took 
their places had been secured with the understanding that they 
would be given regular employment and that to discharge them 
and take back those who summarily left the service would be 
a breach of faith. A large number of men had been put at 
work and the conditions at the Boston freight stations on that 
date, October 25, were generally satisfactory. The mayor then 
repeated his request that Mr. Hustis attend a conference to be 
attended by officers of the chamber of commerce, the port di- 
rectors, representatives of the freight handlers and of the 
Boston & Albany and New York, New Haven & Hartford, whose 
men had also gone on strike. Neither of the other two roads sent 
representatives to the conference, but Mr. Pierce, the attorney 
for the Boston & Maine, stated that its position was that there 
was nothing to arbitrate, as the places of the men had been 
filled and the work was being done satisfactorily. Mr. Hustis 
declined to attend the conference, saying this would but com- 
plicate the situation. 

The mayor again repeated his request to Mr. Hustis for a 
conference, saying, “It is unwise, if not dangerous, to dispose of 
the question in such a summary manner,” and that, in his opinion, 
“the sentiment of the community would strongly favor the pay- 
ment of $2.50 a day for 10 hours’ work by able-bodied, intelli- 
gent men, skilled and experienced in their duty.” Mr. Hustis 
declined to change his position, saying that the men were warned 
of the danger which might result from their proposed action 
and pointed out that the railroad had a public duty to perform, 
and when the freight handlers left their work the freight houses 
could not be closed and it could not cease the handling of ship- 
ments. It had, therefore, filled their places with other men 
with whom it could not break faith. 





PROGRESS ON THE HELL GATE BRIDGE 


On September 29 the closing members were placed in the gap 
at the crown of the Hell Gate arch, thus marking an important 
step in the completion of the New York Connecting Railway. 
The erection of this structure as two separate cantilevers by 
means of temporary backstays, was described in the Railway 
Age Gazette, September 3, page 422. The projecting arms were 
supported by ties passing over the saddles at the top of the 
backstays, where 3,000-ton hydraulic jacks (the largest ever 
built) were provided to afford the necessary adjustment in the 
position of the ends of the two halves of the arch. The initial 
application of the load of the cantilevers to these saddles was 
made by raising the jacks a total of 15 in., which placed the 
ends of the cantilevers several inches above the normal closing 
position. 

On September 28, all of the steel was in place except that for 
the panel at the crown. Measurements across the gap checked 
the theoretical distance (after correction for temperature and 
elevation) by 5/16 in., which was the total error in the span of 
1,017 ft. On September 30 the center panel sections of the 
bottom chord were lifted into place by the travelers standing 
on the two cantilever arms. It having been decided to make 
the closure at the panel point west from the center line, these 
bottom chord sections were bolted and drifted for full connec- 
tion to the east cantilever. Likewise, the diagonals from the 
east top chords and the lower half of the opposite diagonals 
were set in place. The top chords and the upper portions of 
one set of diagonals were omitted. 

The two halves of the arch were brought together on Friday, 
October 1, by lowering the saddle jacks on the backstays. The 
amount of lowering necessary to bring the bottom chord to con- 
tact checked exactly on the Wards’ Island side and to 1/32 in. 
on the Long Island side. The calculated depression necessary 
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(Top)—Placing Center’ Top Chord Sections on October 4. (Center Left)—Hoisting Bottom Chord Section from Car 
Float. (Center Right)—Inside Elevation of Completed Bottom Chord Joint at Crown of 
Arch. (Bottom)—Placing Closing Member of Bottom Chord 
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to release the load on the backstays checked equally well. This 
operation was carried on under careful observation to the jack 
pressures, results were reported at frequent intervals by tele- 
phone. With the placing of the center top chord sections on 
October 4, the erection of the main members of the arch was 
completed. These top chord members were fully bolted in place 
on their east ends only, just sufficient bolts in slotted holes 
being provided at the other ends to insure alinement. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement is to provide for three-hinged action 
of the arch until all of the steel of the arch span is in place. 
Action as a two-hinged arch will then be obtained by riveting 
up the top chord complete. 

Work is now proceeding with the removal of the backstays, 
which it is expected to finish by December 1. With these out 
of the way, the two travelers will proceed with the erection of 
the suspenders and the floor beams, and the excavations will 
be made for the footings of the piers for the approach trestle. 
The girders of the aproach trestles, which have been in use as a 
part of the backstays, will be distributed along the trestles by 
a locomotive crane operating over a track to be laid alongside. 
Derrick cars or cranes working on the tracks above can then 
readily pick up the girders for erection. A locomotive crane 
will be used also for erection of the floor stringers of the arch. 

In all, about 400,000 rivets will be required for the arch struc- 
ture. Of these only about 10 per cent have been driven up to 
the present time, and it is estimated that a year will be required 
to complete this portion of the work. Thus far, the riveting 
is limited principally to the top chord. No rivets have been 
driven in the bottom chord splices. 

Work on this structure is under the direction of Gustav 
Lindenthal, chief engineer of the New York Connecting Rail- 
road. O. H. Ammann is assistant chief engineer, and H. W. 
Hudson is construction engineer. 





ADJUSTABLE HUB PLATE 


In the article describing the Smith adjustable hub plate, pub- 
lished on page 331 of the August 20 issue of the Railway Age 
Gasette, it was incorrectly stated that the adjustment of the hub 
plate was made by screwing in the 
grease plug shown in the outside of 
the wheel hub. The plug referred to 
is a retaining plug, and a_ special 
grease cup is used for this purpose. 
This cup, as shown in the illustration, 
is inserted in place of the retaining 
plug, and by screwing in the p'unger 
the grease is forced into the hub, 
forcing the hub plate out the required 
distance, after which the grease cup 
is replaced by the retaining plug. 
Otherwise the description of the de- 
vice as given in the issue of August 20 is correct. The right 
for its use is sold by the Smith Locomotive Adjustable Hub 
Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Kan. 








Tue FreigHt CLERK AT THE TELEPHONE.—Answer promptly. 
Your patrons are business men. Speak with lips close to trans- 
mitter. Nothing is more annoying than to have a voice sound 
faint and unintelligible. Don’t be in too great a hurry. Let your 
patron know that you understand what is wanted and he will not 
fret while you are securing the desired information. Don’t hang 
up receiver too quickly. Be sure your customer is satisfied 
before you ring off. Do patrons complain that your phone is 
often busy? Tell the boss. He will have additional phones 
installed if they are needed. Remember that people will call 
your competitor and get in habit of giving him all their business 
if they cannot get you quickly. When request is made for rate, 
quote it and tell inquirer about your service and ask him for the 
business. Secure his address and have solicitor call on him. 
People appreciate attention shown them. It gets business.— 
F. B. Wilkinson, Illinois Central. 
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TWO NEW ILLUMINATION FIXTURES 


Two interesting illumination fixtures have recently been de- 
veloped, one for either large or small interiors, the other for ex- 
teriors. The interior fixture is known as the Brascolite and is of 
the semi-direct type. It comprises two definite features. There 
is a reflector of white enameled steel or vitreous china, which is 
secured in a horizontal position directly over the lamp and which 
contains the lamp socket 
in the center. Suspended 
from this reflector and 
enclosing the lamp is a 
white glass diffusing 
bowl. The fixture emits 
light in two ways. A 
considerable portion is 
diffused through the 
bowl, while the reflector 
above serves to reflect 
direct light from the 
lamp and reflected light 
from the inside surface 
of the bowl, the surface of the reflector being such that the re- 
flected light is also diffused. 

As the bowl is suspended some distance below the reflector, the 
lamp receives sufficient ventilation. The suspension is by means 
of three hooks, two of which may be unfastened to lower the 
bowl to the cleaning position, which permits convenient access 
to the lamp, the reflector and the interior of the bowl, for thor- 
ough cleaning. Aside from the efficiency of the illumination, this 
type of lamp has the advantage that it is independent of the con- 
dition of the ceiling for the effectiveness of the indirect light- 
ing. The Brascolite fixture is made in a number of different 
styles, thus permitting selection to conform to the architectural 
treatment of the interior it is to occupy. 

The principles embodied in the Brascolite fixture are used in a 
somewhat modified form in what is known as the Day Way 








One Style of Brascolite Fixtures 










fixture, which is  in- 

(( J scene tended for outdoor use. 
t The essential feature 
asian of this lamp is a re- 

remmars AO flector and cap of 


vitreous china of sufh- 
cient weight to make it 
resistant to blows or 
other rough usage. It 
is produced in two 
forms, one for suspen- 
sion from brackets or 
mast arms and. the 
other for mounting on 
ornamental or plain 
posts. The diffused 
lighting effect obtained 
with the Brascolite fixture is reproduced in this lamp by the addi- 
tion of a glass bowl, completely enclosing the lamp, ventilation 
in this case being supplied by means of two holes through the 
socket supports. This fixture may be used with either series or 
multiple circuits with large or small lighting units, thus making 
it adaptable to almost any form of outdoor service. As the 
fixture is almost entirely china or glass and the only metal parts 
are bronze, it offers high resistance to corrosive agencies. The 
fixtures described above are manufactured by the Luminous Unit 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FINNISH RaAiLways.—At the beginning of 1914 the total mileage 
of the Finnish State Railways, including 207 miles of line owned 
by private capital, but operated by the State lines, was 2,537. 
Finland has 2,765 miles of navigable waterways, of which, with 
the present facilities, it is estimated that the freight capacity is 
about 1,600,000 tons a year. The waterways as well as the rail- 
ways are under the administration of the State. 
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Jaltimore & Ohio piers No. 34 and No. 35 at Locust Point, 
Baltimore, Md., were destroyed by fire on the night of August 
27; estimated loss, including the contents of United States bonded 
warehouses, over $500,000. 


The loaded car movement on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe last week, 35,244 cars, was 15 per cent greater than the 
loading for the corresponding week of the previous year and 
represents the highest record for a week in the history of the 
company. The increase in miscellaneous traffic was over 4,000 
cars. 


James J. Hill, in honor of whom a number of men have 
founded a professorship of transportation in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, of Harvard University, has 
given to the university $125,000, to be added to the like sum 
which was given by the founders. The letter of the founders 
was printed in the issue of the Railway Age Gazette for July 16, 
last, page 134. 


The number of freight cars moved over the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the month of October was 204,893, or 
about 1,000 more than in the preceding heaviest month which 
was March, 1912. The number of loaded cars included in the 
October number is 123,105. Shipments of coal are now very 
heavy. The company has more trainmen in its employ at the 
present time than ever before in its history. 


On the Long Island Railroad in the month of October, 23 
persons, while operating automobiles and other vehicles, violated 
the railroad’s mandate to stop before starting over grade cross- 
ings. Only three ptople were injured, but this was due in the 
majority of cases largely to good luck. Twelve automobiles, 
five motor trucks, five wagons and one motorcycle make up the 
list. Twelve of these vehicles, mostly automobiles, plunged 
wildly through lowered gates, breaking eight of them. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has issued an order 
requiring that every employee who has anything to do with 
the handling of, or preparation of, food to be offered to the 
public in the dining cars or restaurants of the company shall 
first be examined. These examinations are to be held periodi- 
cally, and no person who has been subjected to or who is 
suffering from any communicable disease is permitted to aid 
in the work, either in the diners or restaurants or private 
cars. 

A meeting of representatives of the five principal railroad 
brotherhoods held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, last Sunday, was at- 
tended by about 1,000 men, said to represent brotherhoods in all 
parts of the United States. It was given out that a concerted 
movement was to be started to secure agreements with the rail- 
roads to limit the workday to eight hours, double pay to be given 
for all work done outside these hours. Brotherhood leaders in 
other important cities of the country are giving expression to this 
same purpose. The Boston meeting was followed by a dinner at 
the United States Hotel, at which the governor of Massachusetts 
was present; and he is quoted as saying: “It seems that the 
railroads are able to pay more than $800,000 in this State for 
the expenses of lobbying, but that they are unable to pay some 
of their employees a living wage.” The governor was a candi- 
date for re-election. On Tuesday of this week the election oc- 
curred and he was defeated. 


Export Coal Terminal at Charleston 


The Southern Railway has completed its new export coal 
terminal at Charleston, S. C., at a cost of apnroximately $600,000, 
and coal can now be loaded into ships at Charleston as rapidly 
and as cheaply as at any other American port. Freight rates 
have been so adjusted that coal operators shipping through 
Charleston will be on a parity with those exporting through 


Norfolk. 


The coal handling machinery consists of a car dumper and a 
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loading tower, which are operated entirely by electric motors. 
They stand on a steel and concrete pier 375 ft. long fronting on 
water 30 ft. deep at low tide. The pier is connected with the 
mainland by a creosoted trestle 3,800 ft. long. Both the car 
dumper and the loading tower are movable and can be shifted 
to serve different hatches, so that when a ship is once tied up 
at the pier it is unnecessary to move it until a full cargo has 
been received. The capacity of the plant is from 1,500 to 2,000 
tons an hour. In connection with the coal pier there is a storage 
yard of 400 cars capacity. 


Rail Failures in New York 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
district, has written to the principal railroads within its juris- 
diction calling attention to the necessity for great care in the 
inspection of rails in track. There has been a large increase 
in failures due to internal transverse fissures, the failures re- 
ported for the months named during 1914 and 1915, being as 
follows: 

1914 1915 

12 
August : 16 
September : 32 


The letter says says that it is extremely essential that em- 
ployees be cautioned to exert the utmost watchfulness in in- 
specting the track in order that as many of the rails as possible 
in which transverse fissures may develop and appear on the 
surface may be detected before complete failure. 

The commission also urges that employees be warned to use 
great care in passing through automatic block territory after 
having observed an automatic signal in the stop position. A 
large number of the failures reported to the commission have 
been detected by means of the signals. 


Protest Against the Moon Bill 


The committee on railway mail pay, Ralph Peters, chairman, 
has issued a pamphlet of 30 pages, containing a strong pro- 
test, addressed to Congress and the public, against renewal of 
the efforts to pass the Moon mail pay bill. The measure was 
introduced in the last Congress, but failed to pass, although it 
was made a rider on the post office appropriation bill. The 
postmaster general has announced that it will be reintroduced 
when the new Congress opens in December, and will be pushed 
for speedy passage. This bill would empower the postmaster 
general, who is interested in the reduction of the postal deficit, 
to make the rates for carrying the mails, with the sole limita- 
tion that he could not exceed certain sums; and the penalty 
for each refusal to carry at his price might be $5,000. The 
committee claims that the bill is really a delegation of legisla- 
tive power to the postmaster general. The bill is analyzed para- 
graph by paragraph. It is shown that from end to end the 
measure does not specify a single definite rate that the railroads 
are to be paid, but in each instance leaves the determination 
of the rate to the postmaster general. It is shown also that 
supplementary grants of power, conferred by some of the clos- 
ing paragraphs of the bill, would permit the postmaster general 
of his own motion to establish other systems of mail trans- 
portation totally different from the detailed plan which the bill 
purports to enact into law. The postmaster general could 
initiate these plans and put them into effect independently of 
the will of Congress and make them apply to all but the first- 
class mail. 


The Trial of the New Haven Directors 
Sessions of the Federal Court in New York before which the 
criminal suit against the eleven New Haven directors is being 
tried were held on Thursday and Friday of last week and wer¢ 
continued again this week, Wednesday, after a recess over th« 
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holiday. The sessions on Thursday and Friday were taken up 
largely by a consideration of the acquisition by the New Haven 
of a number of trolley lines, the government attempting to show 
that the New Haven tried to monopolize the trolley transportation 
of New England. Much of the evidence submitted was in the 
form of the letter books of John M. Hall, president of the 
road before Mr. Mellen. Among the letters read were a number 
telling legislators to oppose or favor legislation, offering passes, 
and proposing other means of taking care of persons favoring 
the New Haven. One of the most interesting was that written 
January 21, 1897, to Charles F. Brooker, one of the defendants, 
saying in part: “Enclosed is a draft of a carefully drawn Dill, 
which I want you to hand quietly to Representative Tucker of 
your city to be introduced as quietly as possible. This bill, if 
passed, will make the electric company widen a bridge and given 
them something to think about besides paralleling the New Haven. 
Representative Tucker must father the bill and nurse it. In no 
event must it be known that the New Haven had anything to do 
with it. We will make it all right with him and will provide 
some legislative support.” 

Mr. Melien on Friday made a statement concerning these 
letters as follows: 

“There was apparently introduced yesterday, under the heading 
of testimony of Charles S. Mellen a lot of matter that comes 
from identification of signatures, particularly letters of Judge 
Hall, the vice-president. I had no knowledge direct or indirect 
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Summary of Revenues and Expenses of Steam Roads 


The Bureau of Railway Economics’ summary of revenues 
and expenses and comments thereon for August, 1915, are as 
follows: 

Net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for August increased $39 per mile, or 11.4 per cent as compared 
with August, 1914. In August, 1914, net operating income per 
mile was 0.8 per cent less than in August, 1913. 

Total operating revenues amounted to $272,306,183, an in- 


crease from 1914 of $5,232,376. Operating expenses were 
$174,879,773, a decrease of $4,354,631. Net operating revenue 
amounted to $97,426,410, an increase of $9,587,007. Taxes 


amounted to $11,600,099, an increase of $312,530. This left $85,- 
738,540 for net operating income, available for rentals, interest 
on bonds, appropriations for improvements and new construction, 
and dividends. Operating revenues per mile of line averaged 
$1,191, an increase of 1.3 per cent; operating expenses averaged 
$765, a decrease of 3.0 per cent; net operating revenue per mile 
averaged $426, an increase of 10.2 per cent, while net operating 
income per mile was $375, an increase of 11.4 per cent. Taxes 
per mile increased 2.1 per cent. Railways operating 228,716 miles 
of line are covered by this summary, or about ninety per cent 
of the steam railway mileage in the United States. 

Operating revenues of the eastern railways per mile show an 
inchease of 3.6 per cent as compared with August, 1914, operating 
expenses decreased 2.1 per cent, net operating revenue increased 
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Monthly Revenues and Expenses 


regarding these matters. They come upon me like a burst of 
thunder. I cannot rest easy with it appearing even to the un- 
initiated, that I had any knowledge of such things existing, and I 
am paralyzed at the thought that for ten years I sat within reach- 
ing distance of those books and was not blown up.” : 

In reply to a question by R. V. Lindabury of the counsel 
for the defense, Mr. Mellen also said: “I never had occasion to 
refer to them. I know of no director or officer who did refer 
to them. I had not the remotest knowledge that they were in 
existence until they were read in evidence.” 

Aftr this Mr. Mellen left the stand and was not cross examined 
by the defense. On Friday also Charles C. Goodrich, general 
manager of the Hartford & New York (Steamboat) Transporta- 
tion Company of which at one time he was president, told of 
the business of that company. The New Haven in 1901 entered 


into an agreement with this company concerning rates and con- 
firming the activities of the boat line both as to ports and amended 
business done. 
outright. 

On Wednesday Mr. Goodrich was cross-examined by Charles 
F. Choate of counsel for the defense. 


In 1905, however, the New Haven bought it 





Per Mile of Line in 1914 and 1915 


15.5 per cent, taxes increased 1.4 per cent, and operating income 
increased 17.3 per cent. 

Operating revenues of the southern railways per mile decreased 
1.2 per cent, operating expenses decreased 7.1 per cent, net operat- 
ing revenue increased 15.9 per cent, taxes increased 2.5 per cent, 
and operating income increased 18.3 per cent. 

Operating revenues of the western railways per mile show an 
increase of less than one-tenth of one per cent, operating ex- 
penses decreased 2.1 per cent, net operating revenue increased 3.8 
per cent, taxes increased 2.9 per cent, and operating income 
increased 3.9 per cent. 

The two months of the current fiscal year show an increase 
in total operating revenues per mile of line of 0.8 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the preceding year, a 
decrease in operating expenses per mile of 3.8 per cent, an in- 
crease in net operating revenue per mile of 10.9 per cent, an in- 
crease in taxes per mile of 1.7 per cent, and an increase in net 
operating income per mile of 12.3 per cent. 

The net operating income per mile increased. 21.3 per cent in 
the east, increased 14.9 per cent in the south, and increased 3.1 
per cent in the west. 
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Fifty School Boys Killed 


President Fairfax Harrison, of the Southern Railway Company 
reports that during the fiscal year ending with last June, 147 
trespassers were killed on the tracks of that road. He urges the 
development of a public sentiment that will put an end to the 
hazardous practice of trespassing. He has prepared a map show- 
ing the point at which each trespasser was killed and “it looks 
like a map of the monuments on the Chickamauga battle field.” 

“Fully one-third of those killed were school boys, ‘hop- 
ping’ trains, and a large percentage were valuable wage-earners, 
walking on the tracks to or from their work. Very few were 
‘tramps.’ ” 


The Deadly Automobile 


The St. Louis Republic says: “St. Louis contains one-sixtieth of 
the urban population of the United States, and in October a 
round dozen of our people were killed in the city in automo- 
bile accidents; so that the annual automobile death rate in the 
cities of the United States would be 8,640, if the St. Louis rate 
in October should be maintained. All the railroads in this 
country do not kill many more than this in a year, including 
accidents to trespassers and in the shops. Leaving out trespassers, 
the St. Louis automobile death rate in October was worse than 
anything the railroads ever accomplished, yet we have cried aloud 
unto heaven against the railroads for their carelessness. Right 
now in this country there is no activity which needs to have the 
‘safety first’ motto rubbed in, with jail sentences, half so badly as 
automobiling.” 


Pennsylvania Prize Winners 


The latest news bulletin issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
contains portraits of four employees of the road who have lately 
taken prizes: C. Z. Moore, supervisor, Middletown, Pa., and L. 
R. Fleming, assistant supervisor, who jointly took the first prize 
for excellent track work this year, and George W. Smith, Jr., 
and Richard C. Bartley, telegraphers in the general office at 
Broad street station, Philadelphia, who took prizes at the Inter- 
national Telegraphic Tournament held at San Francisco in con- 
nection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition, August 27 and 28. 
The roadway prizes have already been noticed in the Railway 
Age Gazette. The two telegraphers named have taken prizes 
before, notably at Boston in 1908. At San Francisco, Mr. Bart- 
ley sent 40 railroad messages, without an error, in 28 minutes 
and 13 seconds, breaking all previous records. He also won the 
contest of hand versus machine sending, beating the men who 
used mechanical appliances by which one stroke of the finger 
makes any number of dots. Mr. Smith won the receiving con- 
test by taking, without break or error, 40 railroad messages in 
31 minutes, 12 seconds. Mr. Bartley has been in the service 
since 1889 and Mr. Smith since 1896. Both are sons of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad employees. In honor of their success at the 
exposition, the two operators were given a dinner at Phila- 
delphia, on September 7, by the officers and employees of the 
telegraph department of the road, J. C. Johnson, superintendent 
of telegraph, acting as toastmaster. 


American Railway Association 


The autumn session of the American Railway Association will 
be held at The Blackstone, Chicago, November 17. Reports 
will be presented by the committees on Transportation; on 
Maintenance; on Relations Between Railroads; on Explosives; 
on Electrical Working; on Legal and Traffic Relations; and on 
Movement of Empty Cars. 


June Mechanical Conventions 


Announcement was made in our issue of October 29, page 
769, that a joint meeting of the executive committees of the 
Master Car Builders’ Association, the American Railway Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Association and the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers’ Association would be held at Cleveland, Ohio, on Mon- 
day, November 15. It has been decided to change the place 
of meeting to Chicago, as a number of the members of the 
executive committees of the two railroad associations will wish 
to attend a meeting of the Special Committee on Relations of 
Railway Operation to Legislation in Chicago on the following 
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day. The joint meeting will be held in the office of Secretary 
J. W. Taylor at 9:30 a. m. As previously noted, the object 
of the meeting will be to decide upon the dates for the June 
conventions as well as the place of meetings. 


Central Railway Club 


At the next meeting of the Central Railway Club, to be held 
on Friday, November 12, 1915, at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y., an illustrated paper will be presented on the subject of 
“Rubber: From the Raw to the Finished Product.” An in- 
spection of the Hewitt Rubber Company’s plant has been ar- 
ranged for the afternoon, and an informal complimentary dinner 
at the Hotel Statler will precede the evening meeting. The 
ladies are invited to both the dinner and the club meeting. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, date of next or regular meet- 
ings and places of mecting. 

Air Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
convenuon, May 2-5, 1916, Atiania, Ga. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, January, 1916, At- 
lama, Ga, 

AMEKICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING CaR SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
man, D. L. & W., Hoboken, N. J. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Kast St. Louis, Ill. Next meeting, June 20-23, 1916, Cincinnati, O 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER ‘TRAFFIC OFFICERS.—W. C, Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ELEcrRIC RalLway AssociatTion.—E, B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

AMERICAN Exvectric RatLway Manuracturers’ AssociaTIon.—H. G. Mc- 
Connaughy, 105 broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN RaAiLroaAD MAsTER TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPEFITTERS’ 
Association.—W. E. Jones, C. & N. W., 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RaiLway AssociatTion.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next meeting, November 17, 1915, The Biackstone, Chicago. 

American RatLway Bripce AND BuiLpinG AssociaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Next convention, October 17-19, i916, New Orleans, 


Next 


E, H. Harman, 





La. 

AmerIcaAN Rattway ENGtNegRING AssociaTIon.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicagu. Next convention, March 21-23, 1916, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarLway Master Mecuanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
Karpen Building, Chicago. Annual meeting, June, 1916. 

AMERICAN RarLway Toot ForEMEN’s AssociaATIoN.—Owen D. Kinsey, Illinois 
Central, Chicago. Annual meeting, July, 1916. 

AMERICAN Society FOR TestTiING Materiats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
ot Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF CiviL_ KENGINEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York, 

AMERICAN SociETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Annual meeting, December 7-10, 1915, New 
York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssoctaTion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January 18-20, 1916, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaiLway AccuuNTING OFFICERS.—E. R, Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8, Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, June 28, 1916, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CarR WHEELS.+~—-George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Builders’ Association. Annual convention, October, 1916, 
Chicago. 

Association of RarLway CLaim AGeEnts.—Willis H. Failing, N. Y. C., 3842 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. Next meeting, May 19, 1916, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELectricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Soo Line, 112. West Adams St., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 
20-22, 1916, St. Paul, Minn, 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING Orricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 14-15, 
1915, St. Louis, Mo. 

BripGE AND BuiILpING SurpLty Men’s Assocrtation.—T. O. Jacobs, H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., Chicago. Meetings with American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association. 

CANADIAN RAILWAY CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN Society OF CIvIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, lst Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMEn’s AssociaTION OF CuiIcaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. ; 

CENTRAL Rattway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WrsTrERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreicgHt Cxiaim Assocration.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 

P., Richmond, Va. Annual session, May 17, 1916, Washington, 
Cc. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocrIATION oF Curcaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fue Association.—C, G, Hall, C. & E. I., 922 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Annual meeting, May, 1916, Chicago. 
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GENERAL i AssociaTIon.—Wm. Hall, 


INTERNATIONAL RatLway E! 
112 W inona, Minn. 


6 W. Broadway, 

INTERNATIONAL RatLroap M 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next mocking, an 1916, Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UnitED 
States anp Canapa.—T. I. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P., Eldon, Mo. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Annual convention, May 23-26, 1916, Hotel Hollenden, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Master Car anp Locomotive Parnters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
ANb Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 12-14, 1916, ag ge coe Del. 

Master Car BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. i Taylor, 1112 Karpen Building, 
Chicago. Annual meeting, June, 1916. 

Nationa, RatLway AppLiaNce ASsociaTION.—C. W. Kelly, 349 People’s 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. Next convention, March, 1916, Chicago. 

New Encianp RaiLroap Ciur.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New Yor RaiLroap CLup _—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

egular meetings, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 


29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NIAGARA FRontire Car Men’s Assocration.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peoria AssociaTIOn OF RaiLroap Orricers.—M,. W. Rotchford, 410 Masonic 


Fire Ins. Agt., 


Pennsylvania 
1916, Chicago. 
Bethlehem, 
Macki- 


Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R,, 


2136 Oliver 
Master Car Builders’ and 


Apptiance Association.—G. A. Nel- 
Meetings with Association of Rail- 


C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
month, except June, July and 


NANCE OF Way AssocratTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
Next annual convention, September 19- 22? 1916, 


Robinson, 
Monday in 


Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 

Jefierson Hotel, -eoria. 

Rartroap Cuz or Kansas Crry.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 

Gy. City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas 

it 

Rartroap Men’s Improvement Soctety.-—J. B. Curran, Erie R. R., 50 

Church St., New York. Meetings, alternate Thursdays, October to 

May, Assembly Rooms of Trunk Line Association, 143 Liberty St., 

New York. 

Rartway Business AssocraTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 

York. Annual meeting,. December, 1915, Waldorf-Astoria, Hotel, 

New Yor 

Rattway Cups of Pirrsspurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except 

June, July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Rattway Exvecrricat Supply Manuracturers’ Association.—J. Scribner, 

1063 Monadnick Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 

way Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assocration.—C. B. Edwards, 

Mobile & Ohio, Mobile, Ala. 

Raitway Reat Estarre Association.—Frank C. Irvine, 1125 

Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting, October, 

Rartway Sicnat Associarron.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., 

Pa. Next annual convention, September, 1916, Grand Hotel, 

nac Island, Mich. 

RaILway STOREKEEPERS’ ASsSsOcIATION.—J. P. 

Box C, Collingwood, Ohio. 

RarLway Suppty Manuracturers’ AssociaTion.—J. D. Conway, 

Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with 

Master Mechanics’ Associations. 

RarLway TELEGRAPH AND TFLEPHONE 

son, 50 Church St., New York. 

way Telegraph Superintendents. 

Ric MOND Rarttroap Ciusn.—F. O. 

Regular meetings, 2d 

August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTEN 

N. W., Sterling, Li. 

New York. 

St. Louis Rartway Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 

Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 

August, St. Louis. 

Satt Lake Transportation Cius.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each 

month, Salt Lake City. 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society or Raritway FinanciaL_ Orricers.—Carl Nyquist, C. R. I. & P., 
1134 La Salle St. Sta., Chicago. 

SouTHERN AssociaTION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
N. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. Next meeting, April, 1916. 

SoutTHERN & SourHwestreRN Raitway Ciupr.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

Tovepo TRANSPORTATION CLus. S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in pre Boody House, Toledo. 

TRACK fs AssociaTIon.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 


Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way <Asso- 
ciation. 

TraFric Crus oF Cuicaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, 

TraFFic Crus oF New ARK.—John J. Kautzmann, P. O. Box 238, Newark, 
N. J. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except July and 
August, The Washington, 559 Broad St., Newark. 

TraFFic Crus oF New York.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except 
August, Waldort-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TraFrric Ciur oF Pittssurcu.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Agt., 

Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings, bi-monthly, 

TraFFric Crus oF St. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in 
October to May. 

Train Despatcuers’ Association oF AmMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 

ve., Chicago. Next convention, June 21, 1916, Toronto, Ont. 

cea” ie ck Cus oF Derrott.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’ s office, 

N. . R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 


anne. 
TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocratiIon.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. 

East Buffalo, N. Y. Next meeting, ee, 1916, Chicago. 
Society oF EnGinrrers.—Frank Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex- 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 
WesTFRN Canava Raitway Crius.—L. Kon, 

Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular 

cept_June, July and August, Winnipeg. 
Westexn Raitway Civus.—J. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Building, Chicago. 

Regular meetings, 3d Tuesday in month, except June, July and 

August, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. i Wien 
WesTERN Society oF EnGINnEERS.—E. M. Layfield, 

Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday 

July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 

August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 

Wednesday after Ist Thursday in January, Chicago. 


Chicago. 


New York. 
June, July and 
Erie R. R., 1924 
Pittsburgh. 

Mercantile Library Bldg., 
November. Noonday meetings 


mR E., 


UtTan 


Immigration Agent, Grand 
meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 


1735 Monadnock Block, 
in month, except January, 
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Traffic News 
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On October 30, service on the “Pacific Limited” of the Chicago 
& North Western was amplified by the addition of an all-steel 
observation buffet lounging car. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on October 31 discon- 
tinued its trains No. 69 and No. 70, running between Kansas 
City and St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


The Union Pacific on October 31 discontinued two of its 
trains running between Kansas City and the Pacfiic coast by 
way of Denver; No. 101 westbound, and 120, eastbound. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has announced that, 
beginning on November 7, sleeping cars will be run between 
Chicago and Portland, Ore., on the “Columbian” train in con- 
nection with the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company from Spokane to Portland. The departing time from 
Chicago will be changed from 10:10 a. m. to 8:30 a. m., and 
the train will arrive two hours earlier at Spokane, Seattle 
and Tacoma. 


The receivers of the St. Louis & San Francisco, Wabash, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas and Missouri Pacific, all of which are in 
the hands of the courts, were among the speakers at a dinner 
given by the Commercial Club of St. Louis on October 27, and 
in addresses pointed out the reasons for the present condition 
of the roads. B. F. Bush, receiver of the Missouri Pacific, de- 
clared that “in no other way than by an increase of rates can 
the carriers establish and maintain a credit so essential in the 
obtaining of new money to provide the required facilities and 
equipment.” Other speakers who spoke along similar lines 
included J. W. Lusk, receiver of the St. Louis & San Francisco, 
C. E. Schaff, receiver of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, E. F. 
Kearney, receiver of the Wabash, Festus J. Wade and E. C. 
Simmons. 


Passenger officers of the St. Louis-Kansas City lines have 
decided to discontinue the midnight passenger trains between 
the two cities, and the new tables became effective on Octo- 
ber 31. In January, 1914, the St. Louis-Kansas City lines dis- 
continued their midnight trains and ran the remaining night 
trains on a 10% hour schedule. On June 1, 1915, the midnight 
trains were restored. In a statement issued to the public it 
is explained that the roads have carefully watched the effect 
of this additional service and have determined that the volume 
of business does not justify running two night trains. They 
have therefore decided to run each one night train on a 
schedule of about nine hours. On some of the lines the trains 
leave both terminals at 11 p. m., arriving at 8 a. m. On others 
they leave both terminals between 9 and 11 o'clock, and ar- 
rive between 7 and 8. This meets the criticism directed against 
the former plan, that passengers only had one choice, because 
under the new adjustment there will be four different leaving 
times. 


The Empire State Express 


This famous train of the New York Central, the first regu- 
lar long distance train in America to .run at over 50 miles an 
hour, including stops, has begun its twenty-fifth year. It has 
covered a distance of 6,518,600 miles,.equal to 14 round trips 
to the moon, and has carried approximately 8,000,000 passen- 
gers safely to their destinations. The record during these 24 
years has been a remarkable one. Not one of its passengers 
has been fatally injured. One of its enginemen for six: 
teen years was Dennis J. Cassin, who last year was awarded 
the Harriman bronze medal in recognition of his unblemished 
record of safety. 

When the Empire State Express was first placed in service 
it weighed only 230 tons; now it weighs 780 tons. It was 
drawn by engines of the “870” class, and later by the famous 
“999,” the locomotive that took the prize at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. Nowadays that locomotive looks like a toy in comparison 
with the giant Pacific type, and it could hardly start the train. 
much less haul it on its fast schedule. 
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Commission and Court News 








INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





Classification of Chairs 


Opinion by the commission: 

A proposed increased rating on common chairs in carloads in 
western classification territory, from fourth class, minimum 12,- 
000 Ib., to third class, minimum, 10,000 Ib., is found not justi- 
fied. (36 1. C. C., 243.) 


Complaint Dismissed 


A. B. Crouch Grain Company et al v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission holds reasonable, the rule in various tariffs 
of the southwestern lines providing for deductions in the ad- 
justment of claims for loss of grain in transit of certain per- 
centages of loading weights as representing natural shrinkage. 


(% LC. C, 2.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Railroad Commission of Texas has granted the appli- 
cation of the St. Louis Southwestern for authority to remove 
and abandon “Morrill Spur,” the order to become effective 
November 10. Chairman Allison Mayfield and Engineer R. D. 
Parker, of the commission, made an inspection of the line. 
Morrill Spur is seven miles in length, of which only 4% miles 
is in operation. It was originally built for the accommodation 
of the Morrill Orchard Company. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second district, 
has ordered the New York Central to reconstruct a track over 
the coal pit of the Dundee Electric Lighting Plant, in the village 
of Dundee, Yates county. The railroad discontinued the track 
when the trestle over the coal pit was reported unsafe and re- 
fused to renew it except under an agreement making the lighting 
plant responsible for all detriment, damage suits, etc., and call- 
ing for $5 annual rental; and the railroad proposed to reserve 
the privilege of removing the track on 30 days’ notice. The 
road has now offered a new contract in which the indemnity 
clause is replaced by one in consonance with a recent decision 
of the commission in a similar case. The commission rules that 
the $5 annual rental is reasonable, inasmuch as the structure is 
wholly on the railroad’s right of way. It refuses, however, to 
authorize the termination of the contract on 30 days’ notice. 
The commission has power to order the installation of a side- 
track or its continuance; but it permits a clause allowing dis- 
continuance, “in accordance with law” on 30 days’ notice. 





COURT NEWS 


Attorney General Barker, of Missouri, has announced that 
he is preparing to file suit in the United States Supreme Court 
to recover $24,000,000 in alleged overcharges collected by the 
railroads of Missouri while the two-cent passenger fare and 
state freight rate laws were in litigation. A similar suit was 
dismissed by the Missouri Supreme Court. 


The United States District Court at Philadelphia, October 28, 
filed its decree, in pursuance of the decision handed down last 
June, to the effect that the Central of New Jersey must divest 
itself of its ownership of the Lehigh & Wilkes Barre Coal 
Company. It is reported from Washington that the government 
will appeal the case to the Supreme Court, on the ground that 
the decision does not go far enough. The government aims to 
compel the separation of the Central of New Jersey from the 
Philadelphia & Reading. 





“Engaged in Interstate Commerce” 


The Alabama Supreme Court holds that an employee working 
at a coal chute coaling engines on an interstate railroad and re- 
quired to serve interstate and intrastate trains is engaged in 
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“interstate commerce” within the federal employers’ liability act. 
—Southern v. Peters, Ala., 69 So. 611. 





Delivery on Forged Bill of Lading 


A bill of lading of a car load shipment consigned the freight 
to the order of Botsford & Barrett, and read “Botsford & Barret, 
per F. M. G., Shipper, Lapeer Grain Co., Churchill.” Delivery 
was made by the final carrier on a forged bill of lading. In an 
action against the initial carrier for the value of the shipment, 
the Michigan Supreme Court holds that the bill of lading indi- 
cated that the Lapeer Grain Company, as well as Botsford & 
Barret, were shippers, and, as such shippers, their indorsement 
was necessary before the carrier was justified in making de- 
livery, and a delivery on a forged bill of lading was no defense. 
—Churchill vy. Grand Trunk Western (Mich.), 154 N. W. 106. 





Injuries to Persons on Track—Burden of Proof 


A Tennessee statute declares that every railroad company 
shall keep a lookout, and when any person or any other obstruc- 
tion appears on the track, take all means to prevent an accident ; 
and that no company that observes such precautions shall be 
responsible for damage done to persons on its road. The Su- 
preme Court of the state holds that one suing for the death of 
her intestate, killed on the defendant’s road, has the burden of 
showing that the deceased was on the track or so near it as to 
be an obstruction before the railroad company is bound to show 
that it observed the statutory precautions.—Cincinnati, N. O. & 
T. P. v. Brock (Tenn.), 178 S. W. 1115. 


Instructions of Drover—Reasonableness 


The Nebraska Supreme Court holds that a railroad is not 
bound to comply with every arbitrary request made by a shipper 
of live stock as to the place where the animals shall be unloaded 
and fed while in transit. It is only obliged to comply with such 
requests as may be reasonable; reasonableness to be decided by 
the jury. Cattle were shipped a distance requiring only 21 hours 
for the journey and no circumstances were present making it 
necessary that the animals be unloaded short of destination. It 
was held not to be negligence, as a matter of law, to fail to 
comply with a request of the shipper, made to the agent at point 
of shipment, that the cattle be unloaded at an intermediate 
point for food, water and rest—Keat v. C. & N. W. (Neb.), 
154 N. W. 220. 


Franchise Taxes on “Doing Business”—Lease 


A railroad corporation incorporated under the New York 
Stock Corporation Law to take and possess the property and 
franchises of a domestic railroad company owning and operating 
a railroad in the state, acquired the property and franchises on 
a foreclosure sale, and leased the property and franchises, other 
than the franchise to exist as a corporation, for 999 years. Since 
the lease, it has held meetings of the stockholders for election 
of directors, who elected officers, and made annual capital stock 
reports, kept corporate accounts, and maintained corporate or- 
ganization and an office in a sister state, while the railroad was 
operated by the lessee. The New York Appellate Division holds 
that it did business in the state, within New York Tax Law, sec- 
tion 182, imposing a tax for the privilege of “doing business” 
in the state—People ex rel. Lehigh v. Sohmer, 154 N. Y. Supp 
1054. 


Damage by Fire Caused by Water Reaching Unslaked Lime 


When a car containing a shipment of goods reached the car 
rier’s yards, the water in a river, by reason of an unusual freshet, 
was 234 feet higher than the highest previous record. The water 
continued to rise until it reached unslaked lime in another car 
in the yards, causing a fire which destroyed the goods. In an 
action for damages the New York Appellate Division holds 
that the carrier’s negligence, if it was negligent in placing the 
goods near the car of lime, was the proximate cause of their 
destruction. Whether the placing of the car near the car of 
unslaked lime was negligence was a question for the jury, as 
the carrier owed plaintiff an active duty to use reasonable care 
not to expose his property unnecessarily, and it knew or was 
chargeable with knowledge that, if the water reached the lime, 
a fire would naturally result, and presumably it knew or should 
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have known the contents of the car containing the lime.—Barnet 
v. New York Central, 1153 N. Y. Supp. 374. 


Alabama Bonner Anti-Shipping Act Held Valid 


A liquor dealer in Pensacola, Fla., filed a bill in the Alabama 
courts against a common carrier to compel it to receive at and 
transport from Pensacola to Ramer, Ala., a shipment of six 
quarts of whisky. The complainant, having received an order, 
accompanied by the requisite cash price, from a resident of 
Ramer, who was one of the complainant’s customers, for the 
whisky, tendered the shipment to the defendant. The latter 
refused to receive it, assigning as the only reason for its re- 
fusal that the law of Alabama forbade the carrier’s transporta- 
tion and delivery to one consignee at a point in “dry territory” 
in Alabama of more than one quart of whisky in any four con- 
secutive weeks, even though the shipment is tendered in another 
state. Ramer is in “dry territory.” It was conceded that the 
shipment was only intended for the personal use of the con- 
signee and -his family, The carrier’s refusal was based on the 
Sonner Anti-Shipping Bill, which became effective in Alabama 
on February 8, 1915. The Alabama Supreme Court holds that 
the act is a valid exercise of the police power of the state, and 
does not conflict with either the state or the federal Constitu- 
tion. The Webb-Kenyon Law, which the court holds to be with- 
in the power of Congress to enact, prohibits the entering in 
interstate commerce of intoxicating liquors where the purpose 
is unlawful under valid state statutes, and any valid exercise 
of the police power of the states is not a regulation of inter- 
state commerce. A decree granting relief was therefore re- 
versed and the bill dismissed.—-Southern Express Co. v. Whittle 
(Ala.), 69 So. 652. 


Right of Way Granted by Congress Cannot Be Alienated—Adverse 
Possession 


In 1862 the United States granted to the Central Pacific a strip 
of land 400 feet wide through the public lands of the United 
States in California for a right of way; also the odd-numbered 
sections of land lying within 10 miles of the line. It built its road 
on the strip, enclosing only 100 feet. It sold parts of a section 
through which the road ran to one Droge, who has remained in 
possession of that part of the 400-foot strip lying outside of the 
fences ever since their erection. The railroad never exercised 
any acts of ownership over these remaining portions. It has now 
claimed them in an action to recover possession of real property. 
The chief defenses were adverse possession for 41 years, with 
payment of taxes for that period, and that the action was 
barred by limitations and estoppel. The California Supreme 
Court holds that the action of Congress is a conclusive determina- 
tion by the United States that the entire strip is necessary for rail- 
road purposes, and the company may not alienate or dispose of 
any part of it for any other purposes. This was previously de- 
cided in Northern Pacific v. Townsend, 190 U. S. 267, 23 Sup. 
Ct. 671. The United States Supreme Court has established the 
rule that the federal courts will construe the grants of the gen- 
eral government without reference to the rules of construction 
adopted by the states for their grants. The effect of the grant 
in question was therefore to be determined in accordance with the 
decisions of the federal courts. The grant to the railroad was 
an estate in fee for a special public purpose, subject only to 
reverter at the instance of the United States if the public use 
were not properly maintained. 

It was claimed that the act of Congress of June 24, 1912, re- 
lating to Union Pacific lands in possession of individuals, was 
effective to perfect this California defendant’s title, but the 
claim was not sustained. The act of 1912 was specially made 
applicable to the grant to the Union Pacific, and could not be 
extended by implication to the Central Pacific. Moreover, it 
has been decided that the act of 1912 is not retroactive. The 
railroad was not estopped from claiming the land because the 
defendant had paid a price for it based on the entire acreage 
of the subdivision, and that he had improved and cultivated the 
land while it was in his possession. He knew, at the time of 
the purchase, of the act of Congress. Moreover, estoppel could 
not operate to discontinue a public use, and divest a title which 
the company could not alienate or dispose of directly or in- 
directly. Judgment for the company was affirmed.—Central Pa- 
cific v. Droge (Cal.), 151 Pac. 663. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Charles A. Vilas has been appointed valuation attorney o| 
the Chicago & North Western, effective November 1. 


The federal court has appointed James A. Seddon special 
master in the receivership case of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


M. H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville at 
Louisville, Ky., has been elected president also of the Lexington 
& Eastern, succeeding Arthur Cary. W. L. Mapother, first vice- 
president of the Louisville & Nashville, has been elected vice- 
president also of the Lexington & Eastern. J. H. Ellis, secretary 
of the Louisville & Nashville, and formerly also vice-president 
of the Lexington & Eastern, is now secretary of both roads, and 
W. M. Thompson is treasurer of both roads. All with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky. 


N. D. Maher, heretofore vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Norfolk & Western, with office at Roanoke, Va., has had 
his title changed to first vice-president, and in addition to his 
duties as head of the op- 
erating department will, 
in case of the temporary 
absence or incapacity of 
the president, perform 
all the duties and exer- 
cise all the powers of the 
president. Mr. Maher 
was born at Blairsville, 
Pa., and began railway 
work in 1871. For two 
years he was engaged in 
making surveys on the 
Pittsburgh, Virginia & 
Charleston, and then was 
clerk in the office of the 
superintendent of trans- 
portation at Altoona, Pa., 
of its successor, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
From 1874 to 1883, he 
was clerk in the general 
superintendent’s office of 
the same road, and then 
to August, 1889, was 
chief clerk to general manager of the Norfolk & Western. He 
subsequently served for one year as trainmaster of the Flat Top 
division, and then to June, 1901, was superintendent of the Poca- 
hontas division of the same road. He then went to the Seaboard 
Air Line as general superintendent at Portsmouth, Va., and in 
January, 1903, returned to the service of the Norfolk & Western 
as general superintendent, remaining in that position until the 
following February, when he was promoted to general manager. 
From July, 1907, to November, 1912, he was also second vice- 
president, and since that time was vice-president in charge of 
operation of the same road, with office at Roanoke, Va. 


N. D. Maher 


V. D. Skipworth, assistant general manager of Sulzberger & 
Sons Company, Chicago, was recently elected a director of the 
Chicago & Alton. Mr. Skipworth was born on October 21, 1874, 
at Point Pleasant, Mo., and entered railway service in 1891 
with the Kansas City, Osceola & Southern, now part of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco system. He became a telegraph oper- 
ator and was successively agent, train despatcher, superintend- 
ent and assistant general freight and passenger agent of this 
road. From 1899 to 1908 he was manager of the Cold Blast 
Transportation Company and the Lackawanna Livestock Trans- 
portation Company, and since 1908 he has been president and 
manager of these companies, representing the interests of the 
packinghouse of Sulzberger & Sons Company. 


Operating 


A. W. Woodruff, trainmaster of the Union Pacific at Green 
River, Wyo., has been transferred to Ogden, Utah, where he will 
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take over the duties of S. R. Toucey, promoted. The office of 
assistant superintendent at Ogden has been abolished. R. E. 
Brooks, chief despatcher at Green River, Wyo., has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster, vice Mr. Woodruff. Effective Novem- 
ber A 

James F. Murphy, whose appointment as general manager of 
the Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern has 
been announced, was born on April 6, 1870, at Peoria, Ill. He 
was educated in the 
common schools and en- 
tered railway service in 
1887. In 1889 he left 
his position as yard 
clerk for the Peoria & 
Pekin Union to become 
a brakeman on the Chi- 
cago & Alton. In 1890 
he became a switchman 
for the Peoria & Pekin 


1897 served as yard 
clerk and switchman for 
the Kansas City, Ft. 
Scott & Memphis. From 
1897 to 1901 he held the 
positions of assistant 
vardmaster, general 
vardmaster and _ train- 
master of terminals for 
the Kansas City South- 
ern, at Kansas City, Mo. 
In 1901, he was ap- 
; pointed general yard- 
master of the St. Louis & San Francisco, at Springfield, Mo., 
and in 1902, became superintendent of terminals for the Kansas 
City Southern, at Kansas City, Mo. In November, 1905, he en- 
tered the service of the Missouri Pacific as trainmaster, with 
headquarters at Coffeyville, Kans. On January 15, 1907, he was 
promoted to superintendent of the Memphis division, with head- 
quarters at Wynne, Ark. Later he was transferred to the Cen- 
tral division of the Iron Mountain, and thence to the Arkansas 
division. On June 19, 1911, he was promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the Eastern district of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. He continued in this position 
until his recent appointment as general manager of the system. 
John Cannon, whose appointment as general superintendent of 
the Eastern district of the Missouri Pacific-St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, has been announced, was born on May 6, 





J. F. Murphy 


1872, at Cairo, Ill. He 
was educated in the 
public schools and 
entered railway  serv- 


ice in 1886 as a laborer 
in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Until May 1, 1892, 
he served as messenger 
in the superintendent’s 
department and held var- 
ious clerkships in the 
same department; from 
May 1, 1892, to 1894, he 
was chief clerk to the as- 
sistant superintendent of 
the Chicago division. 
From 1894 to December 
1, 1901, he was chief 
clerk to the superintend- 
ent of the Amboy and 
St. Louis divisions; 
from December 
1, 1901, to the fall of 
1903, he was chief clerk 
to the general superintendent of transportation; from 1903, to 
June 1, 1904, assistant trainmaster of the St. Louis division; 
Irom June 1, 1904, to January, 1905, chief clerk to the general 
manager; from January to October, 1905, trainmaster of the 
Springfield and Chicago divisions. In October, 1905, he entered 
the service of the Missouri Pacific-St. Louis Iron Mountain & 
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Southern as superintendent of the Southern Kansas division at 
Coffeyville, Kan. Since then he has been transferred in the same 
capacity to Little Rock, Ark., DeSoto, Mo., Poplar Bluff, Mo., and 
Sedalia, Mo. In October, 1913, his headquarters as superintend- 
ent of the Eastern division were changed from Sedalia, Mo., to 
Springfield. His recent promotion will change his office to St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Andrew P. Titus, who was appointed general manager of the 
Chicago & Alton on November 1, was born on April 11, 1873, on 
a farm near Princeton, N. J. He was educated at Princeton pre- 
paratory school and at 
Princeton College. He 
entered railway service 
on July 1, 1890, in the 
car department of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. From 1893 to 
1895, he was em- 
ployed by a mining com- 
pany in Mexico, and- in 
June, 1895, returned to 


the Lake Shore at 
Cleveland, remaining 
there until May, 1900. 


From May, 1900, to No- 
vember, 1905, he was car 
distributor and _ chief 
clerk to the — super- 
intendent of car ser- 
vice of the Wheeling 
& Lake . Erie; from 
November, 1905, 
to May, 1907, he was 
superintendent of car 
service of the same road, at Pittsburgh, Pa. From May, 1907, 
to July 1, 1912, he was assistant superintendent in charge of 
transportation at Canton, Ohio, and from the latter date to 
August, 1912, superintendent of the Toledo division of the same 
road. From August, 1912, to November 1, 1915, he was general 
superintendent of the Chicago & Alton, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. The office of general superintendent has been 
abolished. 

Lawrence A. Downs, superintendent of the Kentucky divi- 
sion of the Illinois Central, who has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of all lines south of the Ohio river 
with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., was 
born on May 9, 1872, at 
Greencastle, Ind., and 
graduated from Purdue 
University in 1894. The 
following February he 
began railway work with 
the Vandalia Railroad, 
and from March, 1896, 
to 1898, was in an engi- 
neering party on the II- 





A. P. Titus 


linois Central. He then 
served as roadmaster 
from 1898 to March, 


1907, on the Amboy, the 
Louisville, the Louis- 
iana, the Springfield and 
the Chicago divisions. In 
March, 1907, he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief 
engineer maintenance of 
way, remaining in that 
position until December 
6, 1910, when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the same road, and now becomes gen- 
eral superintendent of all the lines south of the Ohio river as 
above noted. 





L. A. Downs 


S. H. Barnes, general superintendent of the Missouri, Okla- 
homa & Gulf at Muskogee, Okla., having resigned, this office 
has been abolished and H. C. Ferris, one of the receivers, will 
assume the duties of chief operating officer with W. G. Hum- 
phrey, purchasing agent, as assistant chief operating officer. E. 
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A. Dewey, trainmaster at Muskogee, has been appointed super- 
intendent and C. L. Bushnell has been appointed car accountant. 


C. M. Walton has been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
the First and Second districts of the Grand Trunk, with head- 
quarters at Island Pond, Vt. 


L. A. Downs, superintendent of the Kentucky division of the 
Illinois Central, has been appointed general superintendent of 
all lines south of the Ohio river, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. He succeeds L. W. Baldwin, who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Central of Georgia, with head- 
quarters at Savannah, Ga. A portrait of Mr. Baldwin and a 
sketch of his railway career were published in the Railway Age 
Gazette of February 5, 1915, page 248. 


T. J. Jones, superintendent of the Wabash at Moberly, Mo., 
has been appointed superintendent of transportation, with office 
at St. Louis, Mo., in place of H. Eicke, who has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago Terminal division, with office at 
Chicago, Ill., in place of H. W. Ballou, who at his own request 
has been granted leave of absence, on account of ill health, and 
W. H. Eckard, trainmaster at Stanberry, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Moberly division, with office at 
Moberly, in place of Mr. Jones, and G. S. Ward has been ap- 
pointed chief special agent, with office at St. Louis, Mo. 


William H. Penrith, who was appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Chicago & Alton on November 1, was born on 
November 4, 1875, at St. Paul, Minn. He was educated in the 
grammar and high schools at Minneapolis, Minn., and entered 
railway service on June 1, 1897, with the Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
From June 1, 1897, to December 31, 1899, he held various 
clerical positions in the stores department of that railroad. From 
January 1, 1900, to July 31, 1902, he was chief clerk of the 
stores department; from August 1, 1902, to October 31, 1912, 
he was chief clerk of the mechanical department. From Novem- 
ber 1, 1912, to February 28, 1914, he was general statistician in 
the office of the vice-president and general manager. On March 
1, 1914, he left the service of the Minneapolis & St. Louis to 
become special statistician in the office of the president of the 
Chicago & Alton, at Chicago, Ill. He remained in this position 
until his recent appointment as assistant general manager. His 
headquarters will continue to be at Chicago. 


Traffic 


H. A. Johnson, whose appointment as traffic manager of the 
Colorado & Southern has been announced, entered railway serv- 
ice as an office boy in the general freight office of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas at Se- 
dalia, Mo. From there 
he went to St. Louis, 
Mo., where he was chief 
clerk to the general 
freight agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific; on De- 
cember 4, 1882, he was 
appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of 
that railroad, and on 
August 1, 1884, was ap- 
pointed commercial 
agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill. On No- 
vember 1, 1885, he was 
transferred to Atchison, 
Kans., and on January 1, 
1886, was appointed as- 
sistant general freight 
agent of the Union Pa- 
cific. On January 1, 
1889, he became general 
freight agent of the 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & 
Memphis, now. a part of the Frisco lines. He remained in this 
position until January 1, 1890, when he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the Union Pacific at Denver, Colo.; 
in July of the same year he was appointed general agent 
of the same road with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. In 
\ugust, 1892, he became traveling freight agent of the Great 
Northern, with office at Spokane, Wash., and in February, 1893, 


H. A. Johnson 
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was promoted to division freight and passenger agent of the 
Pacific division of that road, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash. On January 1, 1894, he was appointed general agent in 
the freight department of the Union Pacific at Denver, Colo. 
On February 1, 1899, became general freight agent of the Colo- 
rado & Southern with office at Denver, and on March 1, of the 
same year, his jurisdiction was extended over the passenger 
business and his title changed to general freight and passenger 
agent. He held this position until October 12, 1915, when he 
was promoted to traffic manager of the same railroad. 


H. R. Wilson has been appointed general freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Mississippi Central, with office at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., vice R. D. Moore, resigned. 


W. B. McGroarty, agent of the freight department of the 
Southern Railway and the Piedmont Air Line at Baltimore, Md., 
has been appointed general agent, with office at Baltimore. 


E. A. Peacock has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Trinity & Brazos Valley, with office at Ft. Worth, Texas. J. 
E. Meroney has been appointed commercial agent at Corsicana, 
Texas. 

Roy L. Stall, district passenger solicitor of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at New York, has been appointed division passenger 
agent of the Pittsburgh district, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
succeeding Edgar Yungman, promoted. 


Frank A. Hart, general agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Clinton, lowa, has been appointed division freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters at Quincy, Ill, and H. R. 
Freed has been appointed general agent at Clinton, vice Mr. 
Hart. 


L. D. McCollum, commercial agent of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Augusta, Ga., has been appointed commercial agent, with 
office at Columbia, S. C., vice D. Y. Monteith, resigned to engage 
in other business, and J. H. Kinard has been appointed com- 
mercial agent, with office at Augusta, vice Mr. McCollum. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. W. Baum, general foreman of the Lake Erie, Franklin & 
Clarion, at Clarion, Pa., has been appointed master mechanic, a 
new position, and the position of general foreman has been abol- 
ished. 


R. A. Billingham, master mechanic of the Tennessee Cen- 
tral, at Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed mechanical super- 
intendent, and the office of master mechanic has been abolished. 


R. G. Jones, assistant engineer on the Northern division of the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
promoted to division engineer on the Southern division, at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

C. W. Hixson, signal supervisor of the Vandalia, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been appointed signal supervisor of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill, vice A. J. 
Seifert, deceased. 


James F. McNamara, assistant roadmaster of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, at Greenwood, Miss., has been promoted to 
roadmaster of the Minnesota division of the Illinois Central, 
with office at Dubuque, Iowa, vice Thomas Quigley, transferred. 
Effective October 25. 


H. H. Sheffer has been appointed signal supervisor of the 
Western division of the El Paso & Southwestern, with head- 
quarters at Douglas, Ariz., and S. E. Tomlinson has been ap- 
pointed signal supervisor of the Eastern division, with head- 
quarters at Carrizozo, N. M. Effective November 1. 


W. Homuth, formerly signal inspector of the Chicago & 
North Western, has been appointed assistant signal supervisor 
of the Chicago terminal, relieving E. E. Schultz, who has been 
assigned to duties as engineer in the office of the signal engi- 
neer. R. B. Arnold, signal inspector, has been appointed as- 
sistant engineer in charge of valuation. 


J. L. Taylor, Jr., assistant division engineer of the Pennsy!- 
vania Lines West at New Castle, Pa., has been appointed «s- 
sistant division engineer of the Pittsburgh division with o 


at Pittsburgh. R. D. McKeon, assistant division engineer of 
the Vandalia Railroad at Logansport, Ind., has been appointed 
assistant division engineer of the Erie and Ashtabula division 
of the Pennsylvania Lines West with office at New Castle, «nd 
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FE. H. May, an assistant of the engineering corps of the Indian- 
apolis division of the Pennsylvania Lines West, has been pro- 
moted to assistant division engineer of the Michigan division 
of the Vandalia Railroad, with office at Logansport, Ind. 


R. H. Pinkham, assistant supervisor of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, at Derry, Pa., has been promoted to division engineer 
of the Renovo division, with office at Renovo. H. D. Stowe, 
supervisor at Dunkirk, N. Y., and G. W. Curtiss, supervisor at 
Shamokin, Pa., have been appointed pilot engineers in the office 
of the valuation engineer, both with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia. 


W. E. Brown, supervisor of the Middle division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, at Hollidaysburg, Pa., has been appointed 
supervisor of the Pittsburgh division, with office at Derry,. Pa. 
A. G. Follette, supervisor at Woodbury, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Shamokin division, with office at 
Shamokin, Pa. C. E. Whitlock, formerly supervisor of the 
Trenton division, and later in the office of the assistant to the 
general manager at Philadelphia, has been appointed supervi- 
sor of the Philadelphia Terminal division, with office at Phila- 
delphia. H. A. John, supervisor at Salamanca, N. Y., has been 
appointed supervisor of the West Jersey & Seashore, with office 
at Woodbury, N. J. T. K. Minsker, assistant supervisor of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Bowie, Md., has been promoted to 
supervisor of the Buffalo division, with office at Dunkirk, N. Y., 
and F. X. Bradley, assistant supervisor at Derry, has been 
promoted to supervisor of the Allegheny division, with office at 
Salamanca, N. Y. 


Joseph Weidel, whose appointment as valuation engineer of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was announced in these col- 
umns in August, has recently had his jurisdiction extended over 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. Mr. Weidel started his pro- 
fessional career in 1895 as a draftsman in New York City. In 
1899 he was employed as an assayer by the Buck Exploration 
Company at Durango, Mexico. From 1900 to 1902 he was em- 
ployed by the Santa Fe in various capacities in Colorado, New 
Mexico and Kansas. In 1903 he was in the service of the Mexi- 
can Central as division engineer in the states of Coahuila and 
Vera Cruz. From 1904 to 1905 he was assistant engineer on the 
Santa Fe, and in 1906 construction engineer for the Hally & 
Swink Railway in Colorado. Returning to the Santa Fe he 
served one year as engineer on construction of the Raton tun- 
nel at Trinidad, Colo., and two years as office engineer at To- 
peka, Kan. In 1912 and 1913, he had charge oi the construction 
of the Pecos & Northern Texas, from Lubbock, Tex., to Texico, 


N. M. In 1914 he returned to the Santa Fe as an assistant 
engineer. 
Purchasing 
|. L. Woods, assistant purchasing agent of the Nashville, 


Chattanooga & St. Louis, at Nashville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent, vice A. C. Taylor, assigned to other 
duties. 


OBITUARY 


John Kirk, superintendent of the Gary division of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, died at Gary, nd., on November 2. 


Daniel Elliott, division superintendent of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, at Amarillo, Tex., died on October 19. 


Gardner I. Israel, general agent of the Delaware & Hudson, 
at Chicago, Ill., died on October 25, at the age of 38. 


Thomas McGuire, division freight agent of the Pere Marquette 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., died in that city on October 23. He had 
been in the service of the railroad since 1894. 


_C. A, Anderson, trainmaster of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Ie ~e . 

Pauil at Mason City, Iowa, died on October 31 as the result of 
being run down by a switching locomotive in the yard. 


Ii. M. McCartney, well known among railroad builders, died 
at los Angeles, Cal., on October 16. During the construction 
ot the Western Pacific he held the position of assistant chief 
engineer and also figured prominently in the construction of 
the Northern Pacific, the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
anc the Union Pacific. More recently he was connected with 
the land department of the Southern Pacific Company. 
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LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING 
THE GEORGIA, SOUTHERN & FLoripA is in the market for 2 
passenger locomotives. 


THE STANDARD Ott. Company, Whiting, Ind., is inquiring for 
prices on one switching locomotive. 


Tue Raritan River has ordered one Mikado type locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE ALLEGHENY STEEL CoMPANY has ordered one switching 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Detroir TERMINAL has ordered one Consolidation type 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Port Huron SoutHERN has ordered one six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue PitrspurcH & Lake Erie has ordered 10 Mikado type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE SumpTER VALLEY has ordered one ten-wheel and one 
Mikado type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE East TENNESSEE & WESTERN NortuH CAROLINA has or- 
dered one ten-wheel type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 

THE WALTERBORO LUMBFR COMPANY, Thayer, S. C., has or- 
dered one Prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 

THE UNITED StEEL Company, Canton, Ohio, has ordered one 
four-wheel switching locomotive and one six-wheel switching 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe Invrerstate RatLroap, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of October 22 as having ordered 2 locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has increased that order to 3 
Consolidation type locomotives. 


THE BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY has ordered 2 eight-wheel 
switching locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will have 22 by 28 in. cylinders, 51-in. 
driving wheels and a total weight in working order of 196,000 Ib. 


Tue BattimoreE & Onto, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of October 22 as having ordered one Mallet type locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has increased this order 
to 15 Mallet (2-8-8-2) type locomotives and has also ordered 15 
Mallet type engines from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe New Orteans & Nortru Eastern, reported in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of October 22 as having ordered 4 Mikado 
tvpe locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has in- 
creased that order to 6 locomotives, two of which will be used 
on its own lines and four on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD was noted in last week’s issue 
as having ordered 75 Mikado type locomotives from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. These engines are ordered on the 
1916 equipment program, and are to be used on the Lines East 
of Pittsburgh. They are to be of the L-l-s type, and will be 
similar to the locomotive described in the Railway Age Gazette 
of July 3, 1914, page 12. 


THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA, as stated in a recent issue, has 
ordcred 8 Mikado type locomotives and 4 Pacific type locomo- 
tives from the Lima Locomotive Corporation. The Mikado 
type engines will have the same principal dimensions as those 
ordered by the Illinois Central. The Pacific type locomotives 
will have 23 by 28-in. cylinders, 69-in. driving wheels and a 
total weight of 222,300 Ib. 


Tue ILittNois CENTRAL, as stated recently, has ordered 47 
Mikado type locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Corpora- 
tion, all of which will have 27 by 30-in. cylinders, 63-in. driving 
power of 51,630 lb. and a total weight in working order of 
284,400 Ib. The 3 Santa Fe type locomotives, ordered from the 
American Locomotive Company, will have 29 by 32-in. cylinders, 
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63-in. driving wheels, a weight on driving wheels of 274,000 Ib., 
a tractive effort of 67,173 ib. and a total weight in working order 
of 346,000 lb. 


THE PEKIN-KALGAN Rattway has ordered 4 Mikado type 
and 2 Pacific type locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. The Mikado type locomotives will have 20 by 28 in. 
cylinders, 50-in. driving wheels and a total weight in working 
order of 186,000 lb. The Pacific type locomotives will have 
20 by 26 in. cylinders, 62-in. driving wheels and a total weight 
in working order of 183,000 Ib. 


Tue Muscatine-Iowa City Rattway, Muscatine, Iowa, has 
leased the Montezuma branch of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, running from Muscatine, Ia., to Montezuma, 87 miles, 
and proposes to operate the line with gas-electric power instead 
of steam. It has already begun negotiations for the purchase of 
the necessary freight locomotives and passenger cars. The 
arrangement for the lease is to become effective on January 1, 
1916. 


THE CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WeEsTERN was incorrectly 
reported in last week’s issue as having ordered 42 locomotives 
from the Lima Locomotive Corporation. The company placed 
orders for but 35 locomotives, the order having been divided 
as follows: Lima Locomotive Corporation, 8 Mikado type and 
7 six-wheel switching locomotives, and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, 10 ten-whee!l and 10 Consolidation type locomotives. 


CAR BUILDING 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas is inquiring for 2,000 coal 
cars. 


Tue BincHam & GarFIELD is inquiring for prices on 125 


freight cars. 


TuHeE NortTHERN PACcIFIc is inquiring for prices on 1,000 center 
constructions. 

THe Denver & Rio GRANDE is inquiring for prices on 10 steel 
passenger coaches. 


Tue MuscatTine-lowa City Rattway.—See item under Lo- 
comotive Building. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts has ordered 500 40-ton box cars 
from the Bettendorf Company. 


THE MicuHIGAN CENTRAL has ordered 150 40-ton 
from the Canadian Car & Foundry Company. 


box cars 


THE ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE has ordered 400 steel cars 
for ties from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN has issued inquiries for 50 70- 
ton hopper cars, 25 70-ton flat cars and 15 50-ton box cars. 


THE CENTRAL OF New Jersey has ordered 1,000 box, 1,000 
hopper and 250 insulated box cars for ice from the Standard 
Steel Car Company. 


Tue GeorciA, SOUTHERN & FLoriDA is in the market for two 
passenger coaches, 130 steel gondola coal cars and 375 steel 
underframe box cars. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Onto, reported in last week’s issue as 
being in the market for 1,000 70-ton coal cars, has ordered these 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EguipMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for one or two second hand caboose cars. It 
is also inquiring for 25 flat and 5, 30-ton box cars, for southern 
delivery. 

THE DeLtaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN, reported in last 
week’s issue as being in the market for 500 hopper cars, will 
also purchase 1,000 steel underframe box cars and 500 gondola 
cars. 


Tue Bartimore & Onto, reported in an unconfirmed item in 
last week’s issue as having ordered 1,000 hopper cars from the 
Cambria Steel Company, ordered 2,000 hopper cars from that 
company and has also ordered 500 box car bodies from the 
Ralston Steel Car Company. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE reported in an unconfirmed item 
in the Railway Age Gazette of last week as having ordered 1,000 
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steel underframe box cars from the Mount Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Company, ordered only 1,000 steel underframes from 
that company and will build the cars in its own shops. This con- 
pany will also build 400 gondola cars in its own shops. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has issued inquiries for 9,000 freici)t 
cars to replace old equipment. Of these 6,000 will be for tlic 
Lines East, and 3,000 for the Lines West of Pittsburgh. The 
company has also issued inquiries for 50 coaches, 50 combina- 
tion baggage and express cars and 7 horse express cars for the 
Lines East and 18 coaches, 20 baggage cars, 6 dining cars and 
16 combination passenger and baggage and combintion bac- 
gage and mail cars for the Lines West. 


Tue New York CENTRAL was reported in last week’s issue 
as having placed orders for several thousand cars. More re- 
cent advices give the division of the order as follows: Stan- 
dard Steel Car Company, 4,500 55-ton composite gondola cars; 
Haskell & Barker Car Company, 1,500 automobile cars; Pull- 
man Company, 1,000 automobile cars, and the American Car 
& Foundry Company, 1,000 automobile cars, a total of 8,000 
cars. These orders are in addition to orders placed in Sep- 
tember or early in October for 5,500 cars, only 3,500 of which 
have been previously reported. The orders for 5,500 cars 
noted included the following: Pressed Steel Car Company, 
1,500 gondola cars, of which 500 were for the New York Cen- 
tral proper and 1,000 for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Stan- 
dard Steel Car Company, 1,500 gondola cars, of which 500 
were likewise for the New York Central, and 1,000 for the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Haskell & Barker Car Company, 1,000 
automobile cars, for the Michigan Central; American Car & 
Foundry Company, 1,000 box cars, including 500 for the New 
York Central and 500 for the Cincinnati Northern, and the 
Barney & Smith Car Company, 500 box cars for the New York 
Central. The orders placed for the New York Central proper 
were not previously reported. Of the 4,500 gondola cars ordered 
from the Standard Steel Car Company on the new order, 3,000 
are to be for the New York Central, 500 for the Michigan Cen- 
tral and 1,000 for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The 3,500 auto- 
mobile cars to be built by the Haskell & Barker Car Company, 
the American Car & Foundry Company and the Pullman Com- 
pany are ordered for the Michigan Central. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE New York CENTRAL has ordered 5,000 tons of rails from 
the Lackawanna Steel Company. 


THE CuHIcaco GREAT WESTERN has ordered 7,500 tons of 85-Ib. 
rails from the Illinois Steel Company for March delivery. 


Tue Boston & Marne has ordered 25,000 tons of rails for 
1916 delivery, of which 15,000 tons have been ordered from 
the Lackawanna Steel Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RaILRoAD has ordered 175,000 tons of 
rails for 1916 delivery, as follows: 70,000 tons from the Il- 
linois Steel Company, 7,000 tons from the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, 38,500 tons from the Cambria Steel Company, 38,500 tons 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 10,500 tons from the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, and 10,500 tons from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 


THE Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE will install a 24-lever 
Saxby & Farmer mechanical interlocking plant at the crossing 
of its line with the Grand Trunk, at Haskell’s, Ind. The ma- 
terial has been ordered from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, and the work will be done by the road’s forces. 


Tue AtcHison, Topeka & Santa Fe will install an all-electric 


interlocking plant at Mission street, Los Angeles, Cal.  Thic 
material for the installation was furnished by the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, and comprises an 80-lever, model 2, unit 
lever type interlocking machine, with 62 working levers and 1!8 
spare spaces; three-position, upper-quadrant, model 2-A_ high 
signals and two-position, lower-quadrant, model 2-A high siz- 
nals; three-position, upper-quadrant, model 2-A dwarf signals 
and two-position, lower-quadrant, model 3 dwarf signals, «/>0 
model 2 switch machines. The work will be done by the rows 
forces. 
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The American Steel Foundries will soon begin work on a 
new addition to its plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind. A structure 
320 ft. by 200 ft. will be erected. 


M. E. Hamilton, northwest railroad representative of the 
Garlock Packing Company, of Chicago, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, Minn., has resigned to become general air brake inspector 
of the St. Louis & San Francisco. Mr. Hamilton was in the 
service of the Garlock Packing Company for four and one- 
half years. 


The Chicago Railway Signal & Supply Company opened 
two new branch offices, on October 15, one located at 407 Con- 
federation building, Winnipeg, Man., and the other at 320 
Kearns building, Salt Lake City, Utah. W. Reynolds will have 
charge of the company’s Canadian interests, and C. H. Jones 
will act as representative for the western district, centering at 
Salt Lake City. 


William H. Donner, president of the Cambria Steel Company, 
has exercised an option for one-half the Pennsylvania company’s 
holdings in the Pennsylvania Steel Company, and has purchased 
approximately 45,800 shares of 7 per cent non-cumulative pre- 
ferred and 46,950 shares of common stock. This means that 
the proposed purchase of the Pennsylvania Steel Company by the 
3ethlehem Steel interests cannot take place and paves the way 
for the contemplated merger of the Pennsylvania and Cambria 
Steel Companies. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


LocomotivE AppLIANCES.—The Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany, New York, has recently issued Bulletin No. 166, describing 
and illustrating the Franklin automatic adjustable driving box 
wedge. 


HorizontaL Gas Encines.—The National Transit Company, 
Oil City, Pa., has issued Bulletin No. 403, describing its horizontal 
gas engines ranging from 30 to 80h. p. The book is illustrated 
with photographs and drawings of the various parts. 


SCHERZER RottinG Lirr Brinces.—The Scherzer Rolling Lift 
3ridge Company, Chicago, has issued a booklet describing its type 
of bridges and the merits of this design. It also contains an ex- 
tended list of this type of bridges on various railways in the 
country. The book is well illustrated with examples of typical 
structures, 


KAHN MeEsuH FoR REINFORCING ConcrEeTE.—The Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has issued a 32-page 
pamphlet describing Kahn mesh expanded metal. The booklet 
illustrates the various purposes for which this material may 
be used and gives a number of slab tables. Several standard 
plans for highway box culverts are also included. 


CEMENT AND CoNncreTeE.—Robert W. Hunt & Co., engineers, 
Chicago, have issued a booklet containing information and 
specifications concerning the testing of cement and concrete 
aggregates, including the standard specifications for Portland 
cement adopted by the American Society for Testing Materials 
aid approved by the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


INSPECTION AND Tests.—The engineering firm of Robert W. 
Hunt & Co., Chicago, has recently issued a booklet explaining 
the work of the engineering division of that company’s bureau of 
inspection, tests and consultation. The book goes into some 
detail concerning the aims of the organization and the duties 
of its various departmental sub-divisions. The company is pre- 
pared to make examinations and reports on public utilities, power 
plants, industrial plants, etc. It may also be called upon for 
consultation and designing with reference to power plant design, 
industrial plants, and railway equipment. Its construction and 


testing department, in addition, is in a position to supervise the 
construction of power and other plants and to supervise also 
tests of electrical and mechanical apparatus at the manufacturer’s 
works or at the plant after installation. 








BELLINGHAM, Mt. BAKer & SpoKANE.—The contract for the 
first 16 miles of this railway—from Bellingham, Wash., to Dem- 
ing, has been awarded to E. J. Fader, 4175 Arcade Annex, 
Seattle, Wash. The maximum grade on the first 16 miles is 
1 1/10 per cent, but as yet grading has not been begun. Ulti- 
mately, it is the purpose of the company to extend from Deming, 
up the north fork of the Nooksack river, across the mountains 
to the headwaters of the Methow river, down the Methow to 
the Columbia river, along the Columbia to the Spokane river, 
thence to Spokane, and finally to the state boundary line. Steam 
motive power will be used. President, J. E. Morrison, 1515 
Tenth avenue, West Seattle, Wash.; chief engineer, C. E. Win- 
gate, McLeod hotel, Bellingham, Wash. 


Boston Supways.—Bids are wanted until November 11, by 
B. Leighton Beal, secretary of the Boston Transit Commission, 
for building section G of the Dorchester tunnel. This section 
is located in Dorchester avenue between West Fourth street 
and Old Colony avenue, South Boston, Mass. The section is 
about 1,200 it. long and will be mainly of reinforced concrete 
construction. 


Gur, Texas & WestERN.—According to press reports. ar- 
rangements are being made to build extensions of this road, 
which is now in operation from Mineral Wells, Tex., to Sey- 
mour, 108 miles. It is understood that an extension will be built 
from Salesville east to Fort Worth, about 50 miles, and the 
original intention to extend the road west from Seymour to 
Lubbock will also be carried out in the near future. 


LinviLLE River.—Construction work is reported under way on 
the extension of this road from Montezuma, N. C., northeast to 
Foscoe, 12 miles. A contract was let last July to W. S. Whiting, 
Elizabethton, Tenn., to carry out this work. The company now 
operates a 14-mile line from Pineola northwest via Montezuma 
to Cranberry. (July 9, p. 81.) 


Ruope IsLtAnD Roaps.—Plans are being made for a proposed 
municipally owned line in Providence, R. I., to be built from 
the city sea wall at Field’s Point to connect with the tracks 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and the Southern 
New England. 


San Francisco, CaAr., Roaps.—The Board of Public Works of 
this city will receive bids on November 24 for the construction of 
a railway from Rosasco, Tuolumne county, to the Hetch-Hetchy 
dam site. The railroad will be 67.7 miles in length, will have 
a maximum grade of 4 per cent, and a maximum curve of 30 
deg. About 16,000 cu. yd. of material will be handled per mile. 
One bridge, 220 ft. long will be built over the Tuolumne river, 
involving the use of 470,000 lb. of steel for the structure itself 
and 130,000 Ib. for girder approaches. The railway will be used 
to transport material to the site of the Hetch-Hetchy dam and 
the aqueduct leading from it. Steam motive power will be used, 
but as yet no definite inquiries for equipment have been made. 
The plans also contemplate the construction of oil tanks, water 
tanks and 50 miles of telephone line. M. M. O’Shaughnessy, 
city engineer, San Francisco, Cal. 


VAN Horn VALLEY.—Grading is in progress on this road from 
Van Horn, Tex., north. Three thousand cu. yd. of material 
is being handled per mile. Out of some 70 miles of grading 
to be done, 15 per cent has been completed. R. H. Owen, 816 
Reserve Bank building, Kansas City, Mo., is president. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


ARGENTINE, KAN.—Plans are being prepared by the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe for a large frame addition to the car repair 
shed here. The new structure will be 522 ft. by 93, and will 
cost approximately $45,000. 

BRroNXVILLE, N. Y.—A contract has been given by the New 
York Central to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for fabricating the steel superstructures of a 63-ft. railroad 
bridge, also for a highway bridge about 62% ft. long. These 
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bridges are to have concrete abutments. This is part of the 
improvements being carried out in connection with the con- 
struction of a new street at Bronxville. Bids were received in 
September for the excavation, masonry, paving, erection of the 
steel work, etc., but contracts for this work have not yet been 
let. 


3ROOKLYN, N. Y.—The New York Dock Company will carry 
out improvements on the Brooklyn waterfront between Fulton 
street and Atlantic avenue at a cost of $1,250,000. The work 
calls for the replacement of the existing piers, which are about 
400 ft. long, by five new piers, to be from 640 to 750 ft. long. 

The New York Municipal Railway Corporation has applied 
to the New York Public Service Commission, First district, 
for permission to enter into a contract with the George W. 
McNulty Company, for the construction of the Coney Island 
terminal of its elevated lines. 


BurFraLto, N. Y.-—An officer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western writes that the company will reconstruct its lake coal 
trestle at Buffalo. Some of the work will be done by the rail- 
road with company forces, and the Buffalo Dock & Dredging 
Company will probably carry out the work at North Pier, Buffalo. 


East Sr. Louts, Irut.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Weller Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, Ill., for the ma- 
chinery and structural steel to be used in the construction of a 
coal tipple for the Wiggins Ferry Company. The work of 
installation will be done by company forces. The coal transfer 
will be operated by a tram car on a cable way actuated by electric 
hoists. The hopper trestle and motor house will be constructed 
of timber; the hopper, tram car and cradle of steel. The new 
station will have a capacity of 150 tons per hour, and will cost 
approximately $11,500, exclusive of the earth approach to the hop- 
per trestle. (October 29, p. 829.) 


Jamaica, N. Y.—Work is now under way on the elevation of 
about a mile of the Long Island Railroad tracks through Hollis 
and over the Holban freight yard. About 400,000 cu. yd. of fill 
will be used. The grade crossings at Farmer avenue and at 
Hamilton avenue will be eliminated and the grade of the entire 
Holban freight yard will be changed, so as to permit of the 
highway going between the network of tracks in the yard. The 
three-track main line traversing this section will be raised 14 or 
15 ft., and the highways will be depressed 3 or 4 feet. The cost 
of the improvements will be about $400,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—In connection with the opening of Emer- 
ald street under the tracks of the Richmond branch of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, a three-span deckbridge is to be built 
by the railroad, to carry 16 tracks, at a cost of $72,800. The 
bridge will be supported on concrete masonry abutments at the 
house lines, and upon steel girders and columns at the curb 
lines of the street. The bridge floor proper is to be composed 
of I-beams encased in concrete and will be waterproofed with 
a layer of asphalt mastic 1% in. thick. Contracts for the work 
have been let as follows: For the bridge abutments and re- 
moval of core to C. P. Bower, Philadelphia, Pa.; for the super- 
structure of the bridge, ready for encasement, to the American 
Bridge Company, Philadelphia, and for waterproofing the bridge, 
to the Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia. 


SoutH Benn, Inp.—This municipality has been granted the 
authority to order grade separation on the New York Central 
right of way and at present is raising funds to cover its share 
of the expense. No definite plans of construction have yet been 
adopted. 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—The contract for constructing the Chouteau 
avenue viaduct over the Missouri Pacific and St. Louis & San 
Francisco tracks, has been let to F. C. Mueller & Co., of this 
city. The viaduct will be a reinforced concrete structure, con- 
sisting of 30 flat slab spans, 28 to 36 ft. in length, supported 
on piers extending to rock foundation. The estimated cost of 
the structure is $150,000; pavements and surface improvements, 
$35,000; real estate, $35,000; property damages, $45,000. The 
railways and the city will share the cost as follows: Missouri 
Pacific, $150,000; St. Louis & San Francisco, $35,000; street 
railway, $10,000; city of St. Louis, the balance. 


Sunsury, Pa.—The Philadelphia & Reading has filed plans 
with the Pennsylvania State Water Supply Commission for per- 
mission to reconstruct its bridge across the Susquehanna river 
at Sunbury. (Sept. 24, p. 586.) 
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Boston & Matne.—The minority stockholders’ protective com- 
mittee has sent out a circular protesting against the proposed 
reorganization. The circular says, in part: 

“Boston & Maine was valued by the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts as late as 1906 at $165 per share, and the question 
arises as to the bearing of this valuation upon present condi- 
tions. To what extent have real values suffered legitimate 
depreciation? Total sales of the stock in the intervening 
period have been exceedingly small; fluctuations in this lim- 
ited market cannot properly be used as a barometer of credit 
in connection with the outstanding obligations of this corpo- 
ration. 

“Boston & Maine as a physical property has substantially 
appreciated rather than depreciated within the past few years. 
Recent earnings would seem to refute the claim that a re- 
organization is immediately necessary and tend to make the 
suggestion of receivership a more or less empty threat. The 
position taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Rock Island case may be regarded as a fair warning 
that merely speculative railroad receiverships will not be tol- 
erated. 

“Such reorganization as is projected would permanently 
fund a large volume of obligations that are declared to be of 
doubtful validity. It also particularly threatens the integrity 
of minority interests, for the reason that it would mean an 
assessment of from $30 to $50 per share on all the stock. The 
result would be the wiping-out of thousands of individual 
holdings. All stock of the Boston & Maine has been issued 
under specific guaranty of general law that it should forever 
remain unassessable.” 


CuricaGco GREAT WESTERN.—The directors have declared a divi- 
dend of 1 per cent on the preferred stock, payable December 
1. This is the first dividend declared since the reorganization 
of 1909. Dividends on the preferred stock have been cumula- 
tive at the rate of 4 per cent a year since June 30, 1914. 


Cuicaco, Rock Isranp & Paciric—The Montezuma _ branch, 
running from Muscatine to Montezuma, Iowa, 87 miles, has 
been leased to the Muscatine-lowa City Railway, which pro- 
poses to operate the line with gas-electric cars for both pas- 
senger and freight. The arrangement becomes effective on 
January 1, 1916. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric—As previously announced, 
the protective committee, Charles A. Peabody, chairman, repre- 
senting the refunding 4 per cent bonds, has asked for the 
deposit of these bonds. N. L. Amster, of Boston, has given 
out a statement criticising the committee for their “attack” 
on the credit of the company just at this time. It is under- 
stood that the Kendrick report on the capital needs of the 
property to put it in good physical shape is about ready, or 
has just been submitted, and the committee’s action in calling 
for the deposit of bonds is said to be because of the nature 
of this report. This cannot, however, be confirmed. 


Houston & Brazos VaLtry.—On the application of general cred- 
itors Judge Burns of the United States district court has ap- 
pointed G. C. Morris receiver of the Houston & Brazos Valley. 
which runs from Anchor, Tex., to Freeport, 25 miles. 


NATIONAL RAILWAys oF Mexico.—The stockholders’ meeting was 
held in Mexico City on October 31. The Mexican and New 
York boards of directors were elected. The Mexican board 
consists of Acting Foreign Minister Jesus Acuna, Carlos 
Basove y del Castillo, Minister of Finance Luis Cabrera, three 
lawyers, Jose Diego Fernandez, Aquiles Eloduy and Fern- 
ando Gonzales; Gabriel Mancera, an engineer; sub-Secretary 
of Finance Rafael Nieto, Alberto J. Pani, an engineer; Jose 
Simon, manager of the Banco Nacional Mexicano, and Rafaei 
Zubaran Capmany, ex-minister of the interior. The New York 
board consists of Juan N. Amader, an attorney; Dr. Alfredo 
Caturmeli, William Edmund Curtis, Jerome Hanauer, Roberto 
V. Pesquira, Walter F. Losen, Charles H. Sabin, Richard 
Schuster and Henry Wehrhane. 





